[No. 41] 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 4910 AND H. R. 4911 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMiTree No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, March 18, 1957. 


The subcommittee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl T, Durham, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Duruam. The committee will come to order. 


The meeting this morning is called to have a hearing on H. R. 4910 
and H. R. 4911. 


(The bilis are as follows :) 
LH. R. 4910, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To further amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
(64 Stat. 1245; 50 U. S. C. App. 2251 and the following), as amended, is hereby 
further amended as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act is amended by striking out said section and sub- 
stituting the following therefor: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the defense of the United States, in this 
thermonuclear age, can best be accomplished by enacting into law the measures 
set forth in this Act. It is the policy and intent of Congress to provide a system 
of civil defense for the protection of life and property in the United States from 
attack. It is further declared to be the policy and intent of the Congress that 
the responsibility for civil defense shall be vested jointly in the Federal Govern- 
ment and the several States and their political subdivisions. The Federal Gov- 
ernment shall provide necessary direction, coordination, and guidance; shall 
be responsible for the operation of the Federal Civil Defense Administration as 
set forth in this Act; and shall provide necessary assistance as here authorized.” 

Sec. 3. Section 201 of the said Act is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (h) of the said section is amended by substituting a colon for 
the period at the end thereof and adding the following proviso: “Provided 
further, That the Administrator is authorized to procure and maintain under 
this subsection radiological instruments and detection devices, protective masks, 
and gas detection kits, and distribute the same by loan or grant to the States for 
civil defense purposes, under such terms and conditions as the Administrator 
shall prescribe.” 

(b) Subsection (i) of the said section is amended as follows: 

(1) The first proviso of said subsection is amended by striking out the proviso 
and substituting the following therefor: ‘Provided, That no contributions shall 
be made for the procurement of land :” 

(2) The second proviso of the said subsection is amended by striking out the 
colon at the end thereof and inserting a semicolon and the following: 
“BHacept however, That in the construction or procurement of civil defense mate- 
rials and facilities which are determined by the Administrator to involve swub- 
stantial expenditures, the amounts authorized to be contributed to each + ‘ate 
may be based upon such varying percentages of cost as the Administrator <lhall 
determine to be necessary to assure the adequate development and implementation 
of State civil defense plans.” 

(3) The said subsection is further amended by striking out the eighth proviso 
and all the remainder of the said subsection except the words: “Provided, That 
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the Administrator shall report not less often than quarterly to the Congress all 
contributions made pursuant to this subsection.” 

(4) The said subsection is further amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting a colon and the following: “Provided further, That 
all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors in the 
performance of construction work financed with the assistance of any contribu- 
tion of Federal funds made by the Administrator under the provisions of this 
section shall be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276a—276a—5), and every such 
employee shall receive compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times his basic rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of 
eight hours in any workday or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 
The Administrator shall make no contribution of Federal funds without first 
obtaining adequate assurance that these labor standards will be maintained 
upon the construction work. The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect 
to the labor standards specified in this proviso, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1267, 
5 U. 8S. C. 1332-15), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 
Stat. 948, as amended; 40 U. 8. C. 276 (c¢) ).” 

Sec. 4. Title II of said Act is amended by adding the following new section 
thereto: 

“Sec. 205. To further assist in carrying out the purposes of this Act, the 
Administrator is authorized to make financial contributions to the States (in- 
cluding interstate civil defense authorities established pursuant to section 201 (g) 
of this Act) for necessary and essential State and local civil defense personnel 
and administrative expenses, on the basis of approved plans (which shall be 
consistent with the national plan for civil defense approved by the Administra- 
tor) for the civil defense of the States. 

“(a) Plans submitted under this section shall 

“(1) provide, pursuant to State law, that the plan shall be in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the State and be mandatory on them, and be admin- 
istered or supervised by a single State agency; 

“(2) provide that the State shall equally match the financial assistance 
provided by the Federal Government under this section from any source 
determined by it to be consistent with State law: 

“(3) provide for the development of State and local civil defense opera- 
tional plans, pursuant to standards approved by the Administrator; 

“(4) provide for the employment of a full-time civil defense director by 
the State, and for such other methods of administration, including methods 
relating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on 
the merit basis (except that the Administrator shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, enure of office, and compensation of any indi- 
vidual employed in accordance with such methods) as the Administrator 
shall find to be necessary and proper for the operation of the plan; 

“(5) provide that the State shall make such reports in such form and 
content as the Administrator may require; 

“(6) make available to duly authorized representatives of the Adminis- 
trator and the Comptroller General, books, records, and papers necessary to 
conduct audits for the purpose of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator shall establish such other terms and conditions as he 
may deem necessary and proper. 

“(e) In earrying out the provisions of this section, the provisions of section 
201 (g) and 401 (h) of this Act shall apply. 

“(d) For each fiscal year concerned, the Administrator shall allocate to each 
State, in accordance with his regulations and the total sum appropriated here- 
under, amounts to be made available to the States for the purposes of this section. 
Regulations governing allocations to the States shall give due regard to (1) the 
criticality of the target and support areas with respect to the development of 
the total civil defense readiness of the Nation, (2) the relative state of develop- 
ment of civil defense readiness of the State, (3) population, and (4) such other 
factors as the Administrator shall prescribe: Provided, the Administrator may 
reallocate the excess of any allocation not utilized by a State in an approvable 
plan submitted hereunder; Provided further, That amounts paid to any State 
or political subdivision under this section shall be expended solely for the pur- 
poses set forth herein; 
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“(e) In the event a State fails to submit an approvable plan as required by 
this section within sixty days after the Administrator notifies the States of 
the allocations hereunder, the Administrator may reallocate such funds, or por- 
tions thereof, among the other States in such amounts as, in his judgment will 
best assure the adequate development of the civil defense capability of the Nation. 

“(f) The Administrator shall report annually to the Congress all.contribu- 
tions made pursuant to this section. 

“(g¢) As used in this Act, the term State shall include interstate civil de- 
fense authorities established under section 201 (g).” 

Sec. 5. Section 401 of the Act is amended by adding the following new subsec- 
tion thereto: 

“(h) when, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the State,. 
or other person, he finds that there is a failure to expend funds in accordance with 
the regulations, terms, and conditions established under this Act for approved 
civil defense plans, programs, or projects, notify such State or person that further 
payments will not be made to the State or person from appropriations under 
this Act (or from funds otherwise available for the purposes of this Act for any 
approved plan, program, or project with respect to which there is such failure to 
comply) until the Administrator is satisfied that there will no longer be any 
such failure. Until he is so satisfied, the Administrator shall either withhold 
the payment of any financial contribution to such State or person, or limit pay- 
ments to those programs or projects with respect to which there is substantial 
compliance with the regulations, terms, and conditions governing plans, programs, 
or projects hereunder: Provided, That person as used in this subsection, means 
the political subdivision of any State or combination or group thereof; or any 
interstate civil defense authority established pursuant to subsection 201 (g) : 
or any person, corporation, association, or other entity of any nature whatsoever, 
including but not limited to, instrumentalities of States and political subdivi- 
sions.” 


[H. R. 4911, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 
A BILL To repeal section 2 of the Act of August 2, 1956, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Act of August 2, 1956 
(70 Stat. 949) is repealed. 

Mr. Durnam. The witnesses this morning—lI believe we have with 
us Governor Peterson, the Administrator, as the first witness. 

Governor, will you come around ¢ 

We are very glad to have you with us again this morning. 

Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, I have been on both sides of the table, Mr- 
Chairman, and I appreciate there are two sides to these things. 

Mr. Durnam. You may proceed with your statement, Governor. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. I should like to read a rather brief 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
come before you and to discuss the development of the civil-defense 
capability of our Nation. I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the invitation to appear here today and give my views on 
H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911, which have the common objective of 
strengthening our present civil-defense effort. 

During the past four years, I have endeavored to keep in mind the 
magnitude of the cs itastrophe that would befall us as a nation if we 
were subjected to an enemy attack with nuclear weapons. 

All national programs, foreign and domestic, as well as our military 
and nonmilitary defense efforts, are substantial parts of a total. effort 
toward survival of the Nation in the event of pecline war. 
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The civil defense of the Nation is aimed at developing within all 
echelons of government, Federal, State, and local, a capacity for lead- 
ership by government, a capacity for swift action by government to 
meet the needs created by any emergency. 

If we were to accept as our objective total preparedness to meet an 
enemy’s ultimate capabilities, we could not help but conclude that the 
task with which we are faced has some of the elements of impossibility. 
We could also adopt certain planning assumptions concerning enemy 
capabilities that would make our efforts, however intensified, appear 
totally inadequate. 

The purpose, then, is not to assume that civil defense is an exclu- 
sive read to survival, but rather to identify the contribution that logi- 
cal preparedness in civil defense can make to the total defense effort. 
It is toward this reasonable contribution that our current efforts and 
legislative program are oriented. 

I believe it would be helpful to separate my comments on the two 
bills, and, with your permission, I would like to first discuss the pro- 
posed amendments contained in H. R. 4910. I think it is important 
that we divide the amendments of this bill in two parts. 

The first part involves the proposal to increase the responsibility 
of the Federa] Government for the civil defense of the Nation. The 
second, which would include the balance of H. R. 4910, involves the 
amendments which are specifically designed to give meaning to, and 
implement, the principle of incre ased Federal responsibility. In 
other words, the amendments in the second part involve specific ad- 
ditional authority in those areas where increased Federal assistance 
to the States and cities is necessary. 

The amendments which are embodied in H. R. 4910 are consistent 
with a letter which I received on July 17, 1956, from the President 
of the United States, and, with your permission, I would like to place 
in the record a brief excerpt from that letter. 

Mr. Duruam. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. Pererson. The President stated, and I quote: 

* * * as we look back upon the rapid advance in aircraft and in nuclear weapons 
and forward to missiles capable of being catapulted thousands of miles, it is clear 
that the destructive capabilities of potential enemies have been outpacing our 
nonmilitary defensive measures since the Federal Civil Defense Act was passed 
6 years ago. It is equally clear that, no matter how crushing a blow we can 
strike in retaliation for an attack upon us, to permit our great centers of popu- 
lation and industry to lay exposed to the weapons of modern war is to invite 
both an attack and national catastrophy. 

Therefore, our whole civil-defense effort needs both strengthening and modern- 
1Zing. 

The purpose of H. R. 4910 is to amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act to permit the orderly expansion of the civil defense activities of 
the Federal Government in a manner that will achieve a more effective 
total national-defense program. 

I am certain you realize that the civil-defense problem is of such 
magnitude «snd complexity that ultimate objectives cannot be realized 
overnight ; however, I believe this bill proposes amendments which 
will authorize the proper next steps in the development of the civil 
defenses of the Nation. 

Probably the most controversial provision of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act, as currently written, is the proposition that the civil 
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defense of the Nation is primarily the responsibility of the States and 
their political subdivisions. 

The question of the appropriate division of responsibility for the 
Nation’s civil defense has been thoroughly studied and explored by 
many groups, committees, and organizations, including the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, and the 1956 governors’ con- 
ference. 

The majority of the recommendations resulting from such studies 
urge that civil defense be made primarily a Federal responsibility. 
In this connection I would like to again quote briefly from the letter 
which I received from the President. 

I believe his views on this subject constitute the best expression 
of the reasons why we should not accept a principle of responsibility 
founded upon the concept that the civil defense of the Nation should 
be primarily the function of the Federal Government. 

The President stated : 

* * * Should an emergency occur, our Nation’s survival may be dependent 
upon the way each of us responds te his duty. In an area attacked, survival 
will initially rest mainly with the individual and the community. Therefore, to 
insure civil defense readiness, the Federal Government, despite its increased 
civil defense role, must remain in partnership with States, cities, and towns. 
Only in this way can we obtain more citizen participation, more vigorous efforts 
by States, local governments, and metropolitan areas, and more readiness by the 
Congress to support necessary civil defense measures. Civil defense can never 
become an effective instrument for human survival if it becomes entirely de- 
pendent upon Federal action. 

We must continue to avoid Federal preemption of all civil defense programs 
which are so dependent upon widespread citizen participation. But it is now 
evident that the exigencies of the present threat require vesting in the Federal 
Government a larger responsibility in our national plan of civil defense. 

Consistent with these fundamental principles, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration considers State and local efforts of such vital 
importance to the development of the civil defense capability of the 
Nation that the better course is to amend section 2 of the act, to de- 
clare civil defense to be the joint responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States and their political subdivisions. 

I firmly believe that under such joint responsibility, the Federal 
Government, while exerting positive leadership, can properly exer- 
cise its partnership role by encouraging and requiring the maximum 
civil defense effort on the part of the States and their political sub- 
divisions. 

Having considered the proposal to modify the act to provide for 
greater Federal responsibility it is appropriate that we turn next 
to the balance of the bill which provides those specific amendments 
to the act which would implement the concept of increased Federal 
responsibility. It will be noted that these amendments involve pri- 
marily authority for the Federal Government to furnish more sub- 
stantial assistance to the States and cities in order that they may be 
enabled to develop that degree of civil defense operational capab'lity 
which the conditions of modern war require. Each of these modifica- 
tions is designed to improve the ability of the Federal Government to 
provide a degree of assistance, in areas where it has previously been 
found to be lacking, which would permit the development of more 
effective civil defense organizations at the State and local level. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration, because of the grave 
danger imposed by the new dimensions of radioactive fallout, has been 
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engaged in an effort to determine the most practicable manner of pro- 
viding for a nationwide system for predicting, monitoring, and re- 
porting radioactive fallout. 

Fundamental to implementing effective defense measures against 
this hazard is the capability to detect the presence and to measure the 
intensity of radiation from fallout in all localities. The need for 
radiological defense is not restricted to target areas but is required on 
a total nationwide basis. Wherever there are people there must be a 
radiological defense capability. 

Recognizing the need for instruments with which to train local 
civil defense workers, the Con; gress authorized the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, in the Independent Offices Appropriations Act 
for fiscal year 1956, to procure and transfer to the States, by loan 
or grant, radiological instruments and detection devices for training 
and education purposes. 

This temporary authorization was continued in the fiscal year 1957 
appropriations act. 

Although the existence of this temporary authority has permitted 
the initiation of extensive radiological training of civil defense units, 
experience to date has demonstrated the financial inability of the 
States and cities to purchase radiological instruments with which to 
equip operational units. Such fully equipped units are essential to 
the development of an effective national radiological defense system 
and therefore the bill proposes to amend the act to provide that the 
expense of equipping these units be paid by the Federal Government. 

The assumption of this financial responsibility by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was recommended by the Commission on Intergovernmental] 
Relations in its 1955 report to the President and Congress. 

To accomplish this objective, section 3 (a) of the bill would amend 
section 201 (h) of the act to authorize the procurement and mainte- 
nance by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator of radiological 
instruments and detection devices, protective masks, and gas detec- 
tion kits and the distribution of the same, by loan or grant, to the 
States and cities for civil defense purposes. 

Such instruments, devices, masks, and kits would be distributed to 
the States under such terms and conditions as the Administrator 
prescribes. 

It is my firm conviction that this amendment is required to permit 
the effective implementation of a nationwide program of defense 
against the hazard of radioactive fallout as well as the effects of other 
unconventional weapons. 

I should like to call your attention to the fact that this proposed 
amendment of section 201 (h) is similar, in many respects, to the 
amendment of that same section contemplated by H. R. 4217 which 

yas introduced by Mr. Ostertag on January 31, 1957, and which, I 
believe, is presently before this committee for consideration. 

The next section of the bill, that is section 3 (b) (1), would amend 
subsection 201 (i) of the act to remove the prohibition against making 
financial contributions to the States and cities for civil defense per- 
sonnel and administrative expenses. Section 4 of the bill contains 
specific authorization under which the Federal Government would 
furnish such financial assistance. I will explain the reasons why I 
feel this change is necessary in my discussion of section 4. 
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In addition, section 3 (b) (1) would amend subsection 201 (i) of 
the act to eliminate the present restriction upon making financial 
contributions to the States for the cost of items of personal ‘equipment 
for State and local civil defense workers. 

Removal of this restriction is required primarily to permit the 
Federal Government to share a portion of the cost of providing uni- 
forms for certain State and local civil defense personnel. 

It is anticipated that such assistance would be limited to personnel 
in the categories of auxiliary police, fire, and rescue workers with 
initial emph: isis on the police units, 

One of the important reasons why uniforms for such auxiliaries are 
necessary is that under emergency conditions it is essential that such 
civil defense personnel, and their author ity, be easily and quickly rec- 
ognized by the general public. 

Test exercises have demonstrated that failure to recognize civil de- 
fense personnel has often resulted in time consuming confusion. This 
problem has been particularly acute in connection with traffic control. 

Section 3 (b) (2) of the bill would further amend subsection 201 (1) 
of the act to remove the current requirement that all Federal financial 
assistance for civil defense purposes be equally matched by contribu- 
tions from the States and cities. 

The purpose of this amendment is to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment (in connection with the construction or procurement of civil de- 
fense materials and facilities which the Administrator determines to 
involve substantial expenditures) to furnish such a percentage of the 
total cost as the Administrator determines necessary to assure the ade- 
quate development and implementation of State and local civil defense 
plans. 

Many studies have been made of this civil defense problem during 
the past few years, and practically all of them have reached the con- 
clusion that, in view of the nature and the magnitude of the civil de- 
fense task, the requirement that States equally match Federal funds 
is unrealistic. 

Local and State officials recognize, as does this Administration, that 
because civil defense is an essential element of our national security, 
the Federal Government must increase its contribution in some areas. 

Currently this matching formula must be applied to all types of 
programs, and projects covering every aspect of civil defense. While 
it may be sound with respect to some types of projects, it is unrealistic 
when applied to others which are vitally important for civil defense. 

For example, it is essential that the States and localities construct 
communication systems, and control centers through which they can 
direct their civil defense operations. These must be reasonably se- 
cure against the blast and thermal effects of modern weapons as well 
as safe from the fallout hazard. To accomplish this means new con- 
struction and, in many cases, heavy, reinforced-concrete construction 
underground. 

Substantial funds are needed and, in most instances, even half of 
the required sum has proven to be beyond the resources available to 
States and localities for such purposes. 

Another example is that small cities and rural political subdivi- 
sions, even with the assistance of the State government, are unable to 
supply one-half of the cost of a training and operational organization 
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essential to implement a program which will result in adequate civil 
defense preparedness. 

A concurrent problem is that a rural area is now often required to 
pay one-half of the cost of a civil defense program, with the substan- 
tial part of the real benefit, in the event of an emergency, accruing 
to areas other than the one furnishing the cost. 

In many instances these benefits actually would be realized by the 
residents of another State. 

After a thorough review of the history of the contributions program, 
it is believed that the restriction in the present law, which limits sup- 
port to 50 percent, should be modified, and that Federal assistance 
should be authorized on such a basis, and in such proportion to the 
total cost of individual projects, as the Feder al Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator, in his discretion, feels is required to insure the development 
of a civil defense capability reasonably adequate for the particular 
area involved. 

Section 3 (b) (3) of the bill would remove the enforcement provi- 
sions (withholding of financial assistance authority) from subsection 
201 (i) of the act. Under section 5 of the bill, similar provisions are 
given broader application and are incorporated into a new subsection 
under the general provisions contained in section 401 of the act. 

Section 3 (b) (4) of the bill contains provisions which assure labor- 
ers and mechanics, employed on any construction project financed 
with assistance of Federal funds under the act, the payment of not 
less than the prevailing wage rates in the locality as determined in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, and not less than time and one- 
half for overtime work in excess of 8 hours in a day or 40 hours in a 
week, together with appropriate provisions for application of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 14, and Copeland Act authority. 

Section 4 of the bill would amend the act to authorize financial con- 
tributions to the States for necessary and essential State and local 
civil defense personnel and et ative expenses, This authority 
is required in order that the States and cities be enabled to develop 
adequately their civil defense capabilities. 

During the past few years, and especially as a result of rec wap ex- 
perience “with the various survival plan projects across the N vation, 
it has become apparent that the task of dveeloping an adequate civil 
defense capability at local levels requires a staff of experienced, trained, 
full-time speci ialists, at least in the top echelons of each civil defense 
organization. 

With a few exceptions the States and their political subdivisions 
have felt it impossible to support and maintain, by themselves, such a 
civil defense staff. 

The only realistic solution to this problem is to eliminate the cur- 
rent restriction on furnishing such Federal assistance, and to permit 
the Federal Government to equally match State and local civil defense 
administrative and personnel expenses—enabling them in turn to 
employ at least the minimum number of people which the task de- 
mands. 

The objective of this amendment is to permit (through such Federal 
financial assistance) the development of greater civil defense opera- 
tional capability at State and local levels without resorting to exten- 
sive federalization of the civil defense activity. 

Administration of the authority contained in the proposed amend- 
ment will be similar to the programs of the Department of Labor and 
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the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the making of 
financial grants to States and cities for personnel and administrative 
expenses. In order to be eligible for financial contributions authorized 
under the new section, the States would have to submit plans for the 
civil defense of the State in accordance with regulations established 
by the Administrator. 

These regulations would be based upon the standards set forth in 
the section. 

Minimum requirements would include that the plans submitted pro- 
vide for financial participation by the State; be in effect in all politi- 
cal subdivisions of the State and be mandatory on them; provide for 
the development of State and local civil defense operational plans 
pursuant to standards approved by the Administrator; provide that 
the State and local governments establish and maintain a merit sys- 
tem for civil defense officers and employees; and provide that the State 
per iodically report upon the development of the plan. 

The amendment would also authorize the Administrator to establish 
such other terms and conditions as may be necessary for the efficient 
administration of the section. 

The section would also authorize the establishment of interstate com- 
pactual arrangements in the administration of the plan and make ap- 
plicable the enforcement of the provisions of title LV of the act to the 
section. 

The Administrator would be required to report financial contribu- 
tions made under this section to the Congress annually. 

Section 5 of the bill adds a new subsection to section 401 of the act 
to replace the enforcement provisions currently contained in section 
201 (1) of the act. 

oo new subsection would authorize the Administrator to withhold 
all, or any part of, the financial assistance authorized by the act in 
eid ev vent of noncompliance of any State under approved civil defense 
plans, programs or projects until substantial compliance is had with 
the terms of the act of regulation issued thereunder. 

Now, I would like to br uoaty comment upon H. R. 4911, which would 
amend the act of August 2, 1956. 

The act of August 2, 1956, amended section 201 (e) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to authorize the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator to defray the expenses of students from States 
and cities attending FCDA schools. 

However, section 2 of the act of August 2, 1956, placed a limitation 
of $100,000 per annum on amounts authorzied to be appropriated for 
this purpose. 

The purpose of the bill is to remove the aforementioned $100,000 
limitation upon annual appropr iations, 

Planned future training programs indicate that the $100,000 limita- 
tion will make it necessary to restrict the payment of travel and per 
diem expenses to only a small portion (approximately 15 percent) of 
those students in attendance at FCDA schools. 

It is my earnest conviction that the continued expansion of the Fed- 
eral program, under which students are trained to return to the States 
and cities is instructors, is essential to the development of civil defense 
capabilities at the State and local level. In order to broaden the train- 
ing base and to avoid the necessity of paying such expenses for some 
students while denying this assistance to others, the limitation upon 
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the amount of funds authorized to be appropriated each year for this 
purpose should be removed. 

My comments on these two bills have necessarily touched only upon 
the major implications of their provisions. I will be happy to attempt 
to answer any questions which you might have relative to these bills. 
I also want to assure you that members of my staff will be available 
to discuss any of the technical details of the legislation with the com- 
mittee staff. 

I again want to thank you for this opportunity to anger before 
you and ur ge the enactment of both H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911. 

I want you to know that I appreciate the courtesies which this com- 
mittee has extended to me, and I welcome your cooperation in develop- 
ing a more adequate civil defense for the United States. 

Mr. Durwam. Thank you, Governor. 

Governor, was this bill circulated to the States throughout the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

This program was discussed with a selected group of State repre- 
sentatives who were called in to meet at our headquarters with our 
people. 

And further than that, I have discussed the provisions of these 
bills with the members of the governors conference of the United 
States for the last 2 or 3 years, and I can say to you that I know of no 
governor in that period of time who has been opposed to any of the 
provisions that we are suggesting here this morning. 

Mr. Durnam. Then they were in general agreement of the means 
and needs of carrying out civil defense ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Doyle, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Doyir. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, on page 15, the last to the top paragraph, you propose 
to eliminate the $100,000 limitation, but you have no ceiling on the 
amount that you propose to raise; 1 mean to pay travel and per diem 
expense to students. 

There is no ceiling on the amount to be spent for that purpose 4 

Mr. Pererson. No; that is correct. 

I assume that amount would fluctuate from year to year on the 
basis of the number of students we are able to get in our se Seeho, 

Our students primarily are volunteers who are in the civil-defense 
activity at their own choice, and who are not paid. 

We don’t get our students, of course, in the way the military schools 
or certain other governmental schools get theirs. 

Mr. Doyue. Are they adults, all of them 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, they are all adults; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Do you pay their board when they come to the school. 

Mr. Pererson. No. In the past, we haven’t been able to pay them 
anything. 

We haven’t been able to pay them travel expenses and we haven’t 
been able to pay them their board or their sustenance. 

They have come entirely on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Doyte. Do you propose to pay their board now under this 
provision ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. We would propose to pay travel expense and a per 
diem on a standard Government basis. 
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Mr. Dorie. How much per diem. 

Mr. Pererson. $8 a day, and that, of course, would be subject to the 
standard provisions that if the Government furnishes quarters and 
that sort of thing, the adjustment is made accordingly. 

Mr. Doyie. Do the governors or some State officials recommend 
these students to come to the national courses, or how are they selected 
from the State level 

Mr. Pererson. They are recommended to us, and approved by the 
State, and city civil-defense directors, and the civil- Safuries organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Doyzx. Just 1 or 2 more questions. 

Apparently—you tell me if I am in error: As I read your splendid 
statement, it means that the Federal Administrator will to all intents 
and purposes be in practically full control of the personnel through- 
out the States. 

I refer, for instance, to page 13, your last paragraph. It proposes 
that you ‘can withhold financial assistance if you, in your judgment, 
feel there is noncompliance; is that correct? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I would say to you very frankly, sir, that one 
of the purposes of these proposals is to permit the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator to get some command control and direction 
over the State and city civil- defense organizations. 

At the present time, I lead an “army” to which I can give no com- 
mands of any kind. We find that to be a rather aw kward situation 
occasionally. 

And again, this has been discussed frankly and fully with the State 
and city representatives and with the governors and mayors, and 
again, I can say to you that I personally know of no governor or 
mayor who is opposed to a situation in which the Federe al Civil De- 
fense Administration can set up standards and run inspections and 

require performance according to those standards. 

Now, I say that within limits. Coming from a State background 
myself—I am not proposing that this agency or any other Federal 
agency take over, and completely dominate the State and city organ- 
izations, and that is not anticipated in our plans. 

But we do feel we need more control than we have presently. 

Mr. Doy er. J am well aware that in my own congressional district 
there are 2 or 3 cities of 90,000 to 100,000 people that have pretty good 
civil-defense progr ams, as they go, in Los Angeles County at the pres- 
ent time. Iam just thinking of those directors there. 

I know they have taken initiative. Would there by any tendency 
under this rather wide authority that you are being given to dis- 
courage local mass participation such as you have already been able 
to gain? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t 

Mr. Doyrex. I mean isn’t it shifting the emphasis from local to 
national ? 

Mr. Pererson. No; I don’t believe so. 

What this boils down to, really, Mr. Doyle, is that the governors 
and mayors of the cities feel that civil defense is a part of the national 
security or national defense in the broadest sense, and it is their feeling 
that it is primarily a Federal responsibility at least so far as financing 
of this effort is concerned. 
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They say you wouldn’t expect citizens in, let us say, your area, in 
California, to buy muskets to go out and shoot down airplanes coming 
across the country, but you expect the citizens of Los Angeles and 
Los Angeles County and California to finance the attempt to meet the 
results of the detonation of bombs and other types of weapons over 
our countryside. 

I might quote a Republican gover nor, because his remark seems 
typical. In a meeting of the governors’ conference in Chicago last 
December, the executive committee, he made this statement to me: 

We gave to the Federal Government broadly just two important powers. One 


was to manage the foreign affairs of America. 
The other was to provide for the national defense. 


Now, he said: 


This is a part of the national defense, and you fellows in Washington should 
be providing the wherewithal to finance this program; obviously, because of, the 
nature of the disposition of the bombs and of the nature of the attack, we will 
have to furnish the manpower, and do the work. 


Now, no one took exception to that statement. I know that not 
everyone in America would agree with it. But the nature of warfare 
and the results of thermonuclear attack have shifted the picture from 
the day this bill was drawn—and I think it was excellently drawn in 
1951—to the situation as it exists today. 

Mr. Doytz. May I ask one more question ? 

As I read this, we even propose to buy their unforms. 

Why do you do that ? 

Aren’t the States and the local groups and the community groups 
able to furnish their own uniforms? 

Mr. Prrerson. We propose to match the purchase of uniforms in 
certain limited areas. Let me give you just one illustration. In Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., I have been told by the police commissioner and the 
mayor, that the civil defense auxiliary police force is as good as the 
regular force. 

Now, those men not only volunteer their time, and receive no pay 
for the services that they perform—and they perform regularly up 
there—but in addition to that they have to buy all of their own equip- 
ment. 

Now, there is such a thing as carrying the responsibilities of volun- 
teers too far. 

No one in the military services buys his equipment. No one in Gov- 
ernment generally buys his equipment. There has been the feeling on 
the part of the local people that we are just carrying this thing a little 
too far, and discouraging people, particularly ‘those who don’t have 
the means, from volunteering their efforts. 

Mr. Doytx. Well, I just wish to observe this. 

I hope it doesn’t go to the extent of making people at the local grass 
roots lose some of their or any amount of their own local indiv idual 
initiative and willingness to volunteer and to participate on a volun- 
teer basis, as far as that can be preserved. I think that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Pererson. I want you to know that I certainly would join in 
that statement, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Peterson, do you believe or think that the people 
are fully aware of all the dangers involved if thermonuclear war was 
to happen to us? 
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Mr. Prrerson. We ran some studies through the University of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Durwam. I know you have. 

Mr. Pererson. The research institute—and our studies—show that 
the people now are becoming quite aware of the problems that they 
face. 

Our trouble now, Mr. Chairman, is to translate that understanding 
on the part of the public into a willingness to participate in a program 
of thiskind. There, we run into all kinds of trouble. 

Mr. DurHam. Does secrecy bother you any or does it impede the 
lack of information going out to the public? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t believe so at the present time. There may be 
some delay occasionally in getting information to the public, but I 
fee] that in the last 2 years or more the cooperation that we have had 
within the executive branch in relationship to the problem you raise 
has been excellent. And I believe the public has enough information. 
I think our problem is somewhat different now. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, of course, it is necessary to have secrecy in se- 
curity matters. I realize that. But since this is so closely tied to 
thermonuclear war if it did happen, and a good part of it still being 
top secret, I have at times thought that fuller information would cause 
more interest to be created by more people throughout the country and 
more support. 

What we need in this program as I see it is support from the grass- 
roots level. 

Now, I handled the original act, of course, and I agree with you 
that the basis of it was sound. But we faced the same “problem then 
that we are facing today, in my opinion. 

We, of course, are divided between whether or not this should be 
under the military or be a civilian agency. I am of the belief and took 
the position that’ it should be a civilian agency, if the people would 
fully cooperate in carrying it out. 

I am still somewhat alarmed of course, at the lack of interest in some 
sections of the country. 

Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Corr. I would like to have the Governor develop if he would, 
the thought which he expressed in his statement that the basic Federal 
defense law was all right for the conditions that prevailed when it was 
enacted but is rather out of date today. 

Now, what has happened in the last 5, 6, 7 years that has changed the 
problem of civil defense in any different respect ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Mr. Cole, at the time the law was enacted, 
the world, of course, only knew of 2 thermonuclear explosions, the 2 in 
Japan, involvi ing weapons of the size or the equivalent of 20,000 
tons of TNT explosive force. 

And I think the law reflected the Congress’ and the Nation’s, and as 
a matter of fact, the world’s emphasis upon World War II concepts in 
relationship to this problem. 

Now, in World War II, civil defense in England and Germany 
proved to be extremely valuable, and effective. It was and is highly 
thought of in those countries. At that time—you remember in World 
War IT you could accept a bomb on an opposite corner of this building, 
and we could continue our conversations here. 
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Under those circumstances, it was realistic for the city fire depart- 
ment, the city police department, the city medical resources, the city 
welfare resources, to pitch in and take care of the people within the 


city. 

But now with the development of bombs under which 1 bomb will 
eliminate 1 city completely, you have a problem of such magnitude 
and involving such a wide area, just in the blast and fire, let alone the 
radioactive fallout effect of the explosion, that you cross State lines. 

As a matter of fact, one explosion may involve several States, many 
counties, and many cities. 

We have the situation created that transcends the limited ap- 
proaches that were in our minds back in 1950. 

I might illustrate it this way. If you drop 1 thermonuclear weapon 
of 5, 10, 15 or more million tons on metropolitan Philadelphia, you 
involve parts of 3 States, I think it is 11 counties, in those States, and 
39 cities of over 10,000 population. So you see it gets clear out of con- 
trol as far as local boundaries and local elements of Government are 
concerned. It becomes actually a national problem rather than a 
local problem. 

Mr. Cote. I can’t see the argument that because weapons are larger 
now that the responsibility must shift from one philosophy to another. 
In fact, those same situations which you have indicated with respect 
to Philadelphia covering more than one State were all provided for 
in the basic law, were they not? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, through our ability to make interstate com- 
pacts—we have taken advantage of that. 

Mr. Core. And I understand you don’t make any proposed changes 
in that respect ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Coir. You don’t propose any changes in the basic law which 
would cover the situation in Philadelphia which you have just indi- 
sated to be the basis of the new philosophy ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, what we are proposing is increased Federal 
financial assistance to permit Philadelphia, and the other cities in- 
volved, to get ready for this type of an activity. 

Mr. Corr. It was that thought which I had hoped you would develop 
as indicating that the new concept which has occurred in the last 5 or 
6 years—— 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Coir. Why is it States will not, or can’t, put up their share of 
the cost, and it becomes necessary for the Federal Government to do 
so? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I am sorry I didn’t mesh with you immedi- 
ately, sir. 

Mr. Core. We will get together. I am sure we will conclude an 
agreement. 

Mr. Pererson. The sheer destructiveness of these weapons is so great 
that no city with its own financial resources has felt it possible to 
undertake the preparation to meet the effects of an attack. The nature 
of this problem is such that, if we don’t prepare in advance, there is 
no use doing anything about it after it occurs. You just can’t do 
much about it after it occurs. You make the preparation in advance 
or there isn’t going to be any preparation for this type of warfare. 
Now, as an illustration of one point here: % 
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Specifically, I talked about the necessity of control centers. The 
city of Portland a year ago built a control center. They built it about 
6 miles from the downtown area. They built it in the side of a moun- 
tain, or a hill. It cost the city about $500,000, of which we were able 
to put up half. But an expenditure of that type in a city of the size 
of Portland, or any other city, is so sizable that it creates a tremen- 
dous problem, financially, for the city. 

Cities and States are pretty limited in their financial resources these 
days, because of the impact of some Federal taxes. The cities and 
States just do not feel—lI believe they are correct in considerable meas- 
ure—that they have the resources necessary to buy the equipment, un- 
dertake the educational programs, undertake the training that is nec- 
essary to get in reasonably decent shape for such an attack, 

Mr. Cote. While it may be true that some States are limited by their 
constitutions or their laws with respect to the amount of taxes they 
can raise, on revenues raised by taxes, I am sure you will not agree 
that the absence of any such constitutional limitation on the resources 
into the Federal Treasury are without limit? 

Mr. Pererson. No; of course not. 

Mr. Corr. I am not—my recollection of the basic law is not too clear 

In listening to your statement, I understand that under that act 
the philosophy of the primary responsibility being local is enunciated. 
In carrying that out, the Federal Civil Defense is authorized to par- 
ticipate up to 50 percent of any capital cost. 

(Mr. Peterson nods. ) 

Mr. Core. Of a project for civil defense; is that correct? 

Mr. Perrerson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Corr. But you are not allowed to share in any degree with the 
personnel cost ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Coin. Of a civil-defense activity ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. Now, I understand your proposal is to change the pri- 
mary responsibility philosophy to a joint philosophy, that is, joint 
between the State and the Federal Government, but, to carry out that 
change in philosophy, you propose going beyond the joint-enterprise 
thinking of sharing in the cost of ‘the project and would authorize 
the Administrator to put up whatever portion of the project that he 
may want to, providing the money would be appropriated for it? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Corr. So, that indicates to me that, while you are insistent on 
retaining lipservice to local responsibility and will yield only to the 
point of declaring a sharing of responsibility, you are negating that 
philosophy by expressing your readiness to go all the way in the cost 
of it. Now, the two thoughts are not consistent. 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t think they are utterly inconsistent, sir. It 
is just a matter of degree. We believe that certain of the programs 
should be continued on a 50-50 matching basis, financially. 

Mr. Coir. Such as what ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I will turn to a table here, and name our thinking 
in respect to all of them. 

(The tables are as follows:) 
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Mr. Corr. Are there more than 2 programs, 1 the capital invest- 
ment program and 1 the personnel or the operating program ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. We have a different approach on several pro- 
grams here. For instance, in attack warning, we believe, at this time, 
that it should be continued on a 50-50 basis. And the communica- 
tions systems, on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Coir. Wait a minute. I want to find out what the situation 
is now. 

Mr. Prrerson. Oh, today? Everything is on a 50-50 basis today. 

Mr. Corr. With the exception of personnel ? 

Mr. Prrerson. With the exception of personnel, where we do not 
match at all. 

Mr. Coir. Now you are projecting that in certain operational ac- 
tivities it will be 50 percent ? 

Mr. Pererson. Correct, sir. And that in certain others, particularly 
where great sums of money are involved—— 

Mr. Coir. You may go beyond that? 

Mr. Pererson. We would go beyond that. 

Mr. Coir. What would be the criteria for determining the degree 
that you go beyond 50 percent ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, in our thinking the first thing we are trying 
to do is acquire a balanced program, trying to get civil ‘defense to have 
the elements that are necessary in any given city or State. In addi- 
tion to that, if the sums involved are substantial and are difficult of 
attainment by cities or States under their resources, fiscal resources, 
then we would feel that in order to get this balance we would step in 
and increase the percentage of our contribution. 

Mr. Coir. Have you been able to match with Federal funds all that 
was needed for civil defense projects—did you have all the Federal 
money you needed in order to keep faith with the Federal participa- 
tion of 50 percent on construction projects ? 

Mr. Pererson. We have kept pace up to this point with everything 
that the States have been willing to match. Last year the appropria- 
tions bill as passed by the Congress gave us every cent we asked for in 
this area, and again this year the House committee gave us the money 
that we asked ws 

Mr. Corr. Then at no time has a civil defense project failed to 
mature due to failure of sufficient Federal funds? 

Mr. Pererson. Oh, there are many of them that they have not been 
able to undertake at all. 

Mr. Corr. That wasn’t my question. At no time has any Federal 
civil defense project for which a State has been ready to put up 50 
percent of the cost failed because of the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to match it? You have just said so a while ago. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, with one exception. In New York 
City, where I did not elect to match money, several millions of dol- 
lars, to strengthen the subway system as a possible public shelter 
system, on the grounds that I didn’t feel it was adequate and that we 
would simply construct a tr: ap there for the people who would take 
shelter. That is the only instance I know of where a State wanted 
to do something that we didn’t match. 

Mr. Cote. That wasn’t due to lack of funds? 

Mr. Pererson. It could have been, yes, in that case, because New 
York asked for a good many millions of dollars in that project. 
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Mr. Cotz. Was New York ready to put up the amount necessary 
for that deal] ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think they were. But I would have to go back 
and refresh my memory with exact regard to that, sir. 

Mr. Corz. Well, I can subseribe—I will go this far with you at 
the moment at least. It seems to me somewhat inconsistent to have: 
a policy of sharing capital cost of civil defense projects and not at 
the same time being ready to share the operating costs to carry out 
those projects, which is the administrative, the personnel fees, that 
you would like to have authority to share in the cost. 

I think the arguments that we had at the time that inconsistency 
was written into the law was the thought Mr. Doyle has expressed, 
of trying to preserve as much as possible the first law of nature, 
which is self-preservation—the responsibility not on States, not on 
communities, not on towns or counties, but on families, the individual 
persons responsible to look out for the very best to his ability. Now 
to emphasize that philosophy is I think the reason we retained the 
requirement that personnel should be voluntary to the greatest degree 
possible and whatever it did cost would be borne loc ally. Those are 
al] the questions I had, 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. No questions, Mr. Chairman, I think on this particular 
problem we have raised. 

I have one question that does occur to me, that you have no absolute 
limitation. Isn't it true, Governor, that in connection with your 
programs, that some States and localities where you believe a job 
should be done, have done nothing ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Well, some of them have done very little. I think 
all States have done something, but some of them have done very 
little. 

Mr. Burns. It occurs to me here that you are penalizing those 
who have contributed or participated 100 percent. and have put up 
their money and shared with you 50-50, and then some others have 
not done it, and to them you would give the extra help. 

Mr. Prrerson. Some of the States that have not done anything 
previous to the development. of the radioactive fallout problem were 
rural States without targets in them and it appeared that civil de- 
fense was a rather remote problem to them. I am not critical of them 
up to that point, up to the point of the development of radioactivity. 
Of course, with the development of radioactivity there is no such thing 
as any farmer, rancher, or any person in America being free from 
the results of a thermonuclear attack. But I know in my own State 
where I set up the civil-defense organization in about 1950. We set 
it up on a rather modest basis, because civil defense looked pretty 
remote in Nebraska then, It didn’t appear that we would have a 
target in the entire State, unless it would be Offutt Field, General 
LeMay’ s headquarters. But, of course, that problem has changed 
completely. That State now has at least 2 t: irgets in it and may have 
8 or 10, and in any event it will be covered by “radioactivity if we get 
an attack of any W eight upon this county. 

L wouldn’t imagine we would get an attack unless we would get 
an all-out attack. 

Mr. Burns. Would you be opposed to some flat limitation that 
would require participation by States or localities, some percentage ? 
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Mr. Pererson. Yes, I think I would, because all I am trying to get 
here—all that the executive branch is trying to get here is authority 
that would permit us:to get ready in pivames and particularly in a 

riod of great world tension. If it became necessary to start crank- 
ing the wheels as rapidly as we could, we would like to have the au- 
thority so we could go ahead and act. 

So the nature of this problem is such that there is no use of doing 
anything about it after the attack comes. 

_ Mr. Burns. Then of the people in the localities don’t want to par- 
ticipate, you will participate for them ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, we won’t have the capability to do that, al- 
though we might well like to do it for them; when that times comes 
we would like to save lives. But we wouldn’t have the capability un- 
less we have it developed in advance. 

Mr. Burns. One of my reasons for the question is that in Hawaii 
we have gone out in full participation. 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. I have studied your civil-defense organization 
there. I know that some parts of it are the best in the entire American 
organization. 

Mr. Burns. I think 

Mr. Perrerson. Such as your medical defense program over there. 

Mr. Burns. That was the reason I bring that up. We have spent 
well over $750,000 of our own, local money on it, and if some other 
localities have not and you go with Federal funds and put in 100 per- 
cent of the program 

Mr. Prrerson. On the other hand, sir, you had a little taste of 
modern warfare that nobody else in the United States has ever experi- 
enced and the American people know very little about what can 
happen if bombers come over the city. 

Mr. Burns. No other questions, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnineHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Peterson 
several questions. 

First, I think anything that we can do by your proposed legislation 
or any other way to encourage greater responsibility and greater par- 
ticipation on the part of the States it is well todo. That is, I believe 
there should be a greater awareness on the part of the people in some 
parts of our country to the danger of attack than they now have. 
However, Mr. Peterson, I am impressed by the last paragraph on the 
first page of your statement. 

My question has to do with the present law probably as much as the 
one you propose. You state there: 








If we are to accept as our objective total preparedness to meet an enemy’s ulti- 
mate capabilities we could not help but conclude that the task with which we are 
faced has some of the elements of impossibility. 


That has always disturbed me since I was out here at your proving 
ground in Maryland some years ago and saw a wonderful demon- 
stration. You stated a moment ago that a nuclear weapon apparently 
is in existence that could be dropped on the United States. If it were 
dropped, say, on Philadelphia, it would affect portions of three States. 
I assume you meant New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. And 
you say it would affect some dozen or more counties and a great num- 
ber of towns of 10,000 population or more. 
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Now, if there is such a weapon, would not all the. property prac- 
tically of the city of Philadelphia be demolished and be completely 
taken out of existence / 

That brings me to this question: Is it possible to do anything in 
the way of civil defense to protect property, physical property? We 
can’t protect against the destruction of a building or of a city if a 
bomb falls on it,can we. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; there is one thing we could do if we were to 
face up to this problem in the United States as the people of Sweden 
and Norway and Switzerland and apparently to some extent Russia 
are doing, and that would be to take advantage of the mountainous 
area of the United States and put some of our closely related defense 
manufacturing plants and other plants under the rock, or under the 
ee But this Nation has shown little disposition to face up to 
that. 

Mr. CunnincHam. I agree. But my question was that there was 
nothing you could do, for instance, to protect the city of Philadelphia, 
the city of New York, the city of Washington, or any other city. 

Mr. Pererson. Not a thing. 

Mr. CunntnGHAM. Now my next question is: If it is impossible with 
present law or any law we might enact to in any way protect the physi- 
cal property, how can we also protect individuals? Would there be 
any possibility of having time enough or warning enough to evacuate 
a city of several million people. 

Mr. Prerrrson. As of today 

Mr. CunninGHAM. It would take days to get them all out, wouldn’t 
it ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. No. As of today and for a period of years, it would 
be possible to thin out a city. Some cities, I think, could be thinned 
out completely. But if we get into the period of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile, then it would appear that evacuation has lost its use- 
fulness largely and the only thing it appears now we could do to help 
to save the lives of the people then would be to undertake a shelter 
building program. Our studies show that if we built shelters to with- 
stand 30 pounds or over pressure per square inch, that is above the at- 
mospheric pressure, and located them properly within any given city, 
that we could save 60 percent of the lives of the people in that city if 
you exploded a 20-million-ton bomb over the ideal aiming point in 
the city. : 
_Mr. Cunnineuam, That is if you could get them in the shelter in 
time. 

Mr. Prrerson. If you could get them in the shelter. It is true 
that you might get a situation in which you might not have even 
enough warning time to get everyone in the shelter. That doesn’t 
seem to be likely for a long time. But you might come to such a 
period. 

Mr. CunnincHuam. Now, Mr. Peterson, that brings me to the ques- 
tion—and I am thinking of what we as Members of Congress have to 
do when we talk to our people back home—the difficulty of selling this 
defense program and the cost of it, when also in order to do so you 
have to alert the people to the dangers of such an attack. They will 
say, “Well, what is the use, no matter what you spend, we can’t be 
protected against it. If it falls, it just falls, just like that.” 

Have you run into that philosophy ? 
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Mr. Prrerson. Oh, yes, I have run into that everywhere. That ap- 
proach or that attitude on the part of the people is now prevalent. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. How are we going to correct it ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I have been trying to do that for the last 4 
years and I must confess it is a rather difficult problem, sir. We have 
tried every device we know. We have consulted with everybody in 
America and in the world that has any idea in this field. And while 
we are making some progress, it certainly is pitiful compared to the 
size of the problem which we face. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I appreciate that. 

1 have just one more question, Mr. Peterson. Can you give us any 
estimate of the cost of the proposed legislation you seek, annual cost ¢ 

Mr, Pererson. We were asking this year in the budget for $51,- 
510,000. 

Mr. Duruam. That has been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Prrerson. That is cleared by the Bureau; yes. 

Mr. Coxz. Is that $51 million for projects or both / 

Mr, Pererson. That is the entire sum for the first year, sir; for the 
appropriation year 1958. 

Mr. Corz. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. We asked for $51,510,000 to carry out this pro- 
gram. That is, we will ask the Congress if and when this legislation 
is approved. 

Mr. Cotx. How much of that $51 million will be spent because of 
this new authority which you are seeking ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. All of it. 

Mr. Coxe. All of the $51 million ? 

Mr. Pererson. All of it. That is in addition to our regular budget 
request. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. Then to complete that thought, what is your regular 
budget request ? 

Mr. Pererson, $130 million this year, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. Altogether, it would be roughly $180 million or 
thereabouts ¢ 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct. 

It is true that we also have some other proposals before the execu- 
tive branch, which I do not. know at this moment whether they will 
be approved or disapproved, but that would involve more money, 
again, if they were approved. 

Mr. Doytz. About how many million or hundreds of million? 

Mr. Pererson. Would a shelter program cost ! 

Mr. Doyur. Yes, that is before the executive. 

Mr. Prrersen. The shelter program that is under consideration 
before the executive branch of the Government would cost approxi- 
mately $32 billion. 

Mr. Doyne. $32 billion ? 

Mr. Pererson. $32 billion. 

Mr. Price. Over what period of years? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it could not be accomplished at all over less 
than 8 to 10 years. 

Mr. Bennetr. I don’t know what that shelter program would be 
and I would presume you wouldn’t want to give full details of it now. 

Mr. Price. I think we should have some of it now. 
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Mr. Bennett. There is one thing I would like to ask about and 
maybe somebody else would like to ask further details about it. I 
often wondered why it wouldn’t be feasible, either by regulation, com- 
pulsion or subsidization, or one or the other, or a joint composite of 
both, to require or stimulate the construction of shelter facilities in 
connection with buildings which are built to house a certain degree of 
the population. In other words, you might say, have a regulation 
saying that a building which would house in ordinary operation em- 
ployees totaling 500 or 1,000, or some figure like that, would not be 
approved for construction until in connection with that a sufficiently 
safe bomb shelter was erected, either in its basement or adjacent 
thereto, and the Federal Government might assist in the financing 
of such a shelter. 

Now, I think if that is a feasible program, it would be helpful to 
all our national defense, that is, all our civil defense, because I think 
that one of the reasons why people are so frustrated about civil de- 
fense is that they don’t see anything being done that appeals to them 
as being very practical. 

A lot of people rather feel frustrated about civil defense because 
they don’t feel that anything very practical is being done in this field, 
and it seems to me this might be a practical procedure. I want to ask 
you is anything being done along that line ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, in our program which is presently being con- 
sidered, we have some proposals that run in that direction. 

Now what you are proposing is entirely feasible. At the present 
time in Sweden you can’t build an apartment house in those large cities 
without building protection into the apartment house for the people 
who are resident in the apartment house. You build it in the basement. 

Mr. Bennett. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Pererson. I visited those basements. In addition to that, how- 
ever, we haven't completely faced up to this problem in the United 
States at all at any level of government or in any branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Today we are constructing buildings right here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that have no shelter provisions in them and as a 
matter of fact, there is no shelter provision for the Congress of the 
United States in any of your buildings. 

Mr. Bennetr. You are pointing up the very point I am making and 
that is a failure to have such a program is actually very frustrating 
on the part of the population generally, because they feel like if Con- 
gress can erect all these buildings and doesn’t feel any more about the 
feasibility of having bomb shelters than they apparently do, then 
everything we are doing is futile, and, therefore, why worry about 
it at all. 

In the State of Florida we are building tremendous office buildings 
and all sorts of apartment buildings, and all these things are being 
built, and when I see them being built, I get a feeling now why isn’t 
there a program which requires them to set up certain facilities in con- 
nection therewith and why isn’t the Federal Government not partici- 
pating on a sharing basis in that construction since it is a Federal func- 
tion, that is civil defense. Iam glad you are working on that. 

I want to add one more thing from the standpoint of just a layman 
on this question of civil defense, which I am deeply interested in. 

Somebody else will develop the further questions along this same 
line, I guess, but there is one more point I would like to make. I have 
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felt for a long time that there ought to be more emphasis upon educa- 
tion within the schools, I think it is futile to try to teach a lot of adults, 
who are already busy working and making a living and grinding out 
their ordinary existence, very much about civil defense. But I have 
not been impressed with the things I have seen in schools with regard 
to the civil-defense program. I think there is a group where you can 
require education and you can require certain Conetindass I know 
you do have a program in it. But I am just expressing the hope that 
you might step that program up somewhat. I would like to ask you 
aro doing anything to step that program up? 

. Peterson. Yes, sir. I think you would be interested to know 
that in cooperation with the leaders in the educational world at the 
Federal State and local level, we have prepared teaching materials of 
various types that are finding acceptability in the schools. We chose 
to proceed through the teachers, through their State and city educa- 
tional organizations, rather than to try to force anything down from 
Washington. 

Mr. Bennerr. I want to say something to you. Nobody here in 
Congress is more deeply interested in State rights than I am, but I 
feel a tremendous frustration with regard to this educational system 
and I think if the State rights are the thing that is holding us back— 
we have to survive and national defense is one of the Federal func- 
tions, and I think something ought to be done to bring about on a 
State by State cooperative basis at least a program whereby the schools 
will have a compulsory program for education with regard to civil 
defense. Because I just don’t believe the school kids in our country 
are being adequately trained in this field. I think that is the one 
source you can’t get. And every time I get into it, I find they are 
going to do something in the future or that we don’t have a compulsory 
program, we got a little bit of this, that, and the other, but it doesn't 
amount to very much. I think you ought to—when you next report 
to Congress—tell us what you are doing with regard to the two things I 
have mentioned. 

Since I last mentioned the question of schools, I hope you will try 
to work out some program, violative or not violative of States rights, 
that will get into the question of trying to see to it that these school- 
children are getting adequate educational facilities. 

I am convinced they are not getting it at the present time. 

I will conclude my remarks on that phase and ask you this, I would 
like to ask what is your Administration doing at the present time to 
bring about the thing which you indicated, the thing which is so greatly 
needed, and that is the establishment of bomb shelters in large con- 
centrations of personnel, particularly in connection with newly con- 
structed buildings? What are you doing about it? 

Mr. Prererson. Well, we have tried to influence the Federal Govern- 
ment, itself, to undertake such measures in federally constructed 
buildings. If the Federal Government does not set the example, there 
is not much point of expecting States, cities and individuals to do the 
job. 

, Mr. Bennett. Well, have you ever asked Congress to put a bomb 
shelter in in connection with the new building they are going to build? 

Mr. Pererson. We are not too free with the advice which we offer 
to the Congress about its civil defense problems. [Laughter.] Under 
the separation of powers. 
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Mr. Bennett. Do you think if they are going to build a tremendous 
building comparable to these buildings that are already here on 
Capitol Hill, that they ought to put civil-defense facilities in it and 
adequate bomb shelter in it ? 

Mr. Pererson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bennetr. You recommend that to Congress ? 

Mr, Peterson. Yes, sir. We have worked with the Congress in civil 
defense, but we have not been very forward in our suggestions to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Bennett. I personally appreciate you making the suggestion. 
Now what are you going to do with regard to things which are non- 
governmental? In other words, are you saying to me that it is so 
diffieult to do it even with regard to the Federal Government that you 
are not doing anything with regard to the multiunit structures which 
are being built all over the country ? 

Mr. Pererson. We have been encouraging ever since we have been 
in being, people to build not only shelters in buildings of that type, 
but backyard shelters—originally shelters in the basement of their 
homes. More recently, backyard shelters. We have tried to encourage 
industrial organizations and other people who have undertaken build- 
ing in the United States to incorporate shelters. We have tried to 
persuade them. We have had no authority under law of any kind 
to order anyone or direct anyone. 

Mr. Bennett. That has been pretty much of a failure, pretty 
generally ? 

Mr. Pererson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Bennett. Don’t you think it is about time in 1957—I am saying 
this without being critical of you personally—maybe we should face up 
to the fact it has been a failure and go further in the field of com- 
pulsion or subsidization ? 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly agree with you, because if you drop 1 of 
these bombs on 1 of these American cities and you don’t have the 
shelters constructed, you may lose from 92 to 98 percent of the people. 

Mr. Bennett. Have you made such a recommendation to Congress ? 
Have you the authority to do that? Could you prepare a paper or 
something and suggest some legislation which could come forth on 
this? 

Mr. Prrerson. Any recommendations I make, of course, are sub- 
mitted as a part of the total executive branch recommendations. 

Mr. Burns. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bennett. I yield. 

Mr. Pererson. I want to say this to you, however, that a distin- 
guished former governor of your State and a distinguished member of 
this House for 10 years, while he was Civil Defense Administrator, 
did ask the Congress of the United States in 3 successive years for $250 
million a year to undertake shelters. 

Mr. Bennerr. Are they supposed to be entirely financed by the 
Federal Government or was the element of compulsion involved in 
there when they built the building to put a shelter ? 

Mr. Pererson. At that time his request was under the terms of the 
present law and that was to require 50-50 matching. 

Mr. Burns. That is what I wanted—would the gentleman yield 
for a question ? 

Mr. Bennett. I will be glad to yield. 

86066—57—No. 41——4 
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Mr. Burns. Doesn’t the law presently provide that you can match 
in construction of that kind ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. Governor Caldwell did ask for $250 
million. 

Mr. Burns. Congress did not implement it ? 

Mr. Prererson. Congress did not implement it. 

Mr. Bennetr. You don’t mean you have matching funds now, but 
they were asked for by Governor Caldwell ? 

Mr. Prrerson. We have not asked for shelter matching funds our- 
selves, on the basis of that experience. 

Mr. Bennetr. Would those shelter matching funds that Governor 
Caldwell asked for apply to private industry as well as States? 

Mr. Pererson. No; these were dual-purpose shelters. I think he 
had in mind building public garages and things of that nature with 
this money, and it would be matched with the State government. 

As a matter of fact, if I may be permitted to just add a sentence 
here, I would not be in favor personally of spending one dollar ever 
for a shelter that was not a dual-purpose shelter. Because we will all 
hope and pray there won’t be a war, and we should build things that 

‘an be used by schools, by hospitals, by churches and as public garages 
in peacetime, so that we have a chance of getting some of our money 
back out of them. 

Mr. Bennett. It seems to me we have a very analogous situation in 
the merchant marine, where we heavily subsidize the merchant marine 
on the theory—we have several theories of subsidizing them. One of 
the theories is that we require them to be prepared in certain ways to 
become combat vessels and protect themselves. And we give them 
money. That is one of the ways we give money to the merchant marine 
for the construction of vessels, because we want them to be able to be 
strong enough in time of war and in time of danger. Therefore, we 
give them these millions of dollars to have that kind of a ship, which 
they wouldn’t think of producing for purely commercial purposes. 

Therefore, to me it would seem like if you build a big hotel or you 
build a big apartment house, the Federal ‘Government has an interest 
in it to see that—the people who live there are a part of the national 
defense, and there ought to be some Federal funds available to that 
apartment house for the construction of an adequate bomb shelter, 
maybe not—in fact I would not favor 100-percent participation by 
the Federal Government, but it seems to me it ought to be such that 
it would at least accumulate to the construction of those facilities. 

Now Iended my remarks. Iam sorry I took so much time. 

Mr. Duruam. Any further questions ? 

Mr. O’Konsxt. I am not an authority on either military or civil- 
defense matters, but I think probably from what is going on in Wis- 
consin, for instance, that there ought to be more coordination between 
the civil-defense authorities and our military. It seems to me that 
we are coneentrating our targets, our strategic targets, rather than 
dispersing them. For instance, the Milwaukee area has been desig- 
nated as the No. 1 strategic spot in the State of Wisconsin. Recently 
the civil-defense authorities have distributed 12 of these portable 
hospital facilities in that area. And yet right in that No. 1 target 
area of the State, within 20 miles of that area, they are building f 
multi-million-dollar airport, giving an added reason why that is a 
strategic area. 
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In the city of Minneapolis, the outmoded airport that they have 
over there—they are trying to get as near the city of Minneapolis as 
they can, which is another str ategic area. They are going to build 
another multi-million-dollar airport within 20 miles of the city of 
Minneapolis. 

It seems to me instead of dispersing our target areas, we are 
centralizing them too much into one. For me, that does not make 
good civil defense as far as my thinking goes. That is just a thought 
that I have on the matter. 

don’t think there is enough coordination between our military 
and the civilian defense authorities. There is no question but what 
this multi-million-dollar airport within 20 miles of Milwaukee gives 
it added strategic value. It just gives another reason to the enemy 
on why they should bomb that area. Rather than taking the airport 
100 miles away from that area, which in my judgment is the thing 
they ought to do. 

It looks like to me we are spending a lot of money in complicating 
the picture rather than creating good defense. 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is true that we are multiplying our targets, 
where we could be dispersing the expansions of industry and making 
many more targets thus making it more difficult for an enemy to 
hit us successfully. 

As a nation, if we were to disperse the expansions of industry across 
the United States to whatever degree it is economically possible, over 
a period of 10 years we would possibly have in the neighboorhood of 
25 percent of our total American industry dispersed. 

But I know you appreciate, as I do, there are many philosophic 
considerations here on the part of the public and government ofiicials 
at all levels, that so far have prevented us from moving forward in 
this field. 

Mr. O’Konsxtr. As far as I am concerned, you have a tremendous 
job, and I know you are trying to do the best we can. I agree with 
your views. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No ee Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DurHam. Mr. Bra 

Mr. Bray. I noticed the other day, very recently, something in the 
paper about the cut on the civil- defense appropriations by the com- 
mittee. What was that? 

Mr. Pererson. We asked for $130 million. 

Mr. Bray. That was approved by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, and the committee of the House 
marked us at $39,300,000. 

Mr. Bray. Then they cut it about—you got less than a third of what 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I think this should be said, however, with 
respect to the committee action, that most of that money is taken out 
of one account, and that is what we call our medical stockpiling 
account, for which this year we requested $75 million. We are under- 
taking a very big program in that field. We are undertaking to stock- 
pile over $400 million worth of medical supplies, of which we have 
presently about $150 million stockpiled and we have another $60 
million in the pipeline. 
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I think it was the feeling of the committee, although the committee 
is well able to defend itself, that this was an area in which judgment 
could be applied, that if. you didn’t think the war was coming 
immediately, that maybe you could slow down this stockpiling 
program. 

Mr. Bray, What I am interested in, Governor, without commenting 
either way on the advisability of this legislation 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Already the House Appropriations Committee has cut 
your budget more than two-thirds and I doubt that es House will 
increase the appropriation above the committee figure. I don’t think 
anyone here would expect that to happen. Your budget was cut 
roughly 6624 percent, and I think it would be merely idle ‘hope on our 
part to pass authorization legislation and expect an appropr iation to 
put the authorization in effect. I think it is almost futile to expect 
this. 

Then I want to bring out this point. Secretary Humphrey said in 
effect that the people seem to think that there is an inexhaustible well 
of money in Washington and all you have to do is to go down and get 
it and it never runs out. 

Well, from the mail I have been receiving lately, some of my con- 
stituents, or a majority of them, seem to think that we should quit 
spending their money. 

I think that right there has been one of the greatest difficulties we 
had in civil defense. In the last State administration of Indiana I 
worked with the Governor rather closely on the plan of civil defense. 
We did get a plan started fairly well on education. And I am glad 
that the gentleman from Florida brought that out in his questions a 
while ago. I think that is the greatest good we can do for civil defense 
education. About every time we started to get interest in civil defense 
the city of Indianapolis, which is the largest city of the State, wanted 

to build a parking lot—they called it an air- -raid shelter. It was to be 
under Tomlinson Hall, in Indianapolis. We never got anyplace 
because Indianapolis was principally interested in an air-raid shelter 
that they could use as a fine parking lot. 

The people who were participating in the program told me that 
that was one of the greatest blocks that they encountered. 

I think we must do most of our figuring on what we can do for civil 
defense without spending a lot of money. At least we must do that 
for the present time. 

Now, you mentioned the city of New York. The city of New York 

came out with the greatest plan of civil defense I ever read about. 
The wealthiest city in the world was going to pay 5 percent of that 
money and the Federal Government was going to pay 80 percent and 
the State of New York 15 percent. Needless to say, the only one that 
got very interested in that very ambitious program was the city of 
New York: I know I received it with somewhat less than great 
enthusiasm. 

I believe we have to realize that the inexhaustible well of money is 
just about depleted, as far as the people are concerned. Now, in the 
matter of education, I think a great many things can be done. I think 
in some way we have oversold the people. We have made it—just like 
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Mr. Cunningham brought out—we have made it so it looks like de- 
fense against attack is impossible, so why worry about it. 

But the w ay the public sentiment is now, I think any grandiose, 
expensive plan, no matter how sensible it is and how important it is, 
is going to get a very cold reception. 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, we are not going to get a realistic civil 
defense without spending any money, any more ‘than we can have 
realistic military defense or anything else in life. We can’t buy this 
for nothing. 

Mr. Bray. Today we are having a hard time to get Congress to 
appropriate sufficient money for guided missiles. You know, we are 
going to appropriate money for guided missiles before they do for 
building air-raid shelters and garages in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Pererson. Unless maybe someday the people recognize in these 
great cities if something isn’t done they are in a hopeless situation. 

Mr. Bray. You have been doing a selling job, and maybe an over- 
selling job. You sold them that the bomb is so terrible that defense 
is useless. 

Life magazine showed how you could build a very sensible, sane, 
air-raid shelter for $400 in the basement of your house. It looked 
very sensible tome. I think proper work in that field might produce 
good results. 

It is a matter of education. In Kansas they dig cyclone shelters. 
They are pretty general in that area. And some in your State. 

I think you have to approach them from that angle. But you 
couldn't any more sell the American people on a $30 billion Govern- 
ment plan for air-red shelters today than you could sell them a flight 
tothemoon. I think the latter would be much easier. 

Mr. Prererson. Well, I would like to make two observations in con- 
nection with the comments made. First, I am hopeful that, before 
the appropriations process is completed in the Congress, we will re- 
ceive more than the $39 million. 

And, second, I would say that we need this legislation, regardless 
of whether any money is appropriated or not, because there will be 
a day when the necessity for it may be more apparent than today—if 
it isn’t apparent today. 

So, we need the law—that is, the law needs to be improved. The 
law needs to be strengthened, regardless of the financial considera- 
tions. Now, I just might add quickly, two other comments. I believe 
today, personally, the only reason that we are freemen is because we 
have a strong military organization, and I am not in any competition 
with the military whatsoever. But this is also true, at the present 
moment, that the nature of modern warfare is such that if the attack 
once starts, the military can’t defend us entirely against that attack 
and we will lose scores of these cities and we will lose the millions of 
people resident in them. 

However, it may be true that in the future someone may come up 
with a defensive gadget that will improve defense in relationship to 
offense, militarily, and that may give us a better hope of survival 
than we have presently. But, as of today and for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, if the enemy sees fit to attack, we will have scores of our Ameri- 
‘an cities wiped out. 

Now, if we are serious about trying to protect the lives of those 
people, then we should do what is best indicated. 
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Mr. Bray. Just one thing. This is not the Holifield bill we have 
been reading about ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I got a letter from Congressman Holifield on this subject. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peterson, in your statements, quoting from the letter to you 
from the President, the final sentence reads: 

Therefore, our full civil-defense effort needs both strengthening and modern- 
izing. 

Now, you set forth in your statement that you think that H. R. 4910 
tends to do these two things. Now, I gather the strengthening comes 
in that you are being able to give greater financial assistance to the 
States in carrying out their program; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. All right. Now, where does your modernization come 
in ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I think the first one is the first thing I called 
attention to, and that is that we modernized the act to make it a joint 
responsibility rather than primarily the responsibility of the State 
and the cities. 

Mr. Price. (4) is not modernizing your program; that is not mod- 
ernizing the act. 

Mr. Pererson. It is modernizing the act. 

Mr. Price. I was thinking in terms that modernizing would mean 
the program rather than your legislative decision. 

Mr. Pererson. I wasn’t thinking of that. We are, however, pro- 
ceeding in that area, too, with some of the things that are still under 
consideration in the administration. 

Mr. Price. What are some of those things that will modernize your 
program ? 

Mr. Pererson. One might be a shelter building program. 

Mr. Price. My main objection to the program up to this point is 
that it has been unrealistic. Now, in your modernizing program, are 
you making it more realistic by the things you plan to ‘do or that you 
are projecting into the future? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, we are trying to make it more realistic every 
day. And we are doing that, but what I have in mind now is that if we 
are going to be really realistic in this country, we must disperse 
industry and we must begin to put some things under the ground 
and we should begin to build shelters in the United States. 

Mr. Price. In your concept of the shelter, you mentioned the over- 
all progiam costing about, in 8 or 10 years, $32 billion. To me that 
would indicate a pretty wide scale shelter building program. Then 
in part of your statements, in answer to some of the queries, you men- 
tioned that you were in favor of the dual-purpose shelter. But now 
will this total program be dual purpose shelters? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir, in the total program. 

Mr. Price. What do you foresee in that?’ What do you think of? 

Mr. Pererson. Pardon me. Let me go back just a moment. Every 
shelter that we would propose to build to protect against blast and fire 
ideally would be dual purpose. The shelters that would be built to 
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protect against radioactive fallout would be ual purpose wherever 
it would be possible to make them dual 

Mr. Price. What were you actually think of of? You say you have 
been giving attention to the shelter program, that you are working 
on that constantly. What are you actually thinking? Could you 
elaborate on what you are programing now in a shelter concept? Are 
you thinking of a shelter for every individual in the country? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Price. What type of a program would that be? Would that 
be direct construction on the Government’s part, or will there be 
financial assistance from the person, himself, in building the shelter? 

Mr. Pererson. It would be all those things you mentioned. 

Mr. Price. All of the things ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I am hesitant to outline the shelter proposals 
because they are now being studied in the proper channels in the execu- 
tive branch. I want to say, Mr. Price, and I am sure all you gentle- 
men will agree with me, that at the level at which they are being con- 
sidered, there are many "other considerations that will have to be care- 
fully studied. 

There is the fiscal problem. There is the question of whether there 
will be war or peace. There is the question of whether this money 
could be used better some place else in our defense structure. Could 
it be better used, if such money is to be used, in giving us a better 
striking power. 

In addition to that, there is need to canvass the scientific and gov- 
ernmental fields to find out if somebody may be coming up with a 
defensive weapon or gadget that would put defense in better relation- 
ship to offense. 

In addition to that, I think we have to consider whether there may 
not be eventually some weapon that will be superior to the thermo- 
nuclear weapon. I don’t expect science to stand still and I personally 
don’t believe the thermonuclear weapon is the ultimate weapon. 

Mr. Price. A few years ago we held some hearings on the dual- 
purpose idea of shelters. For ‘instance, we thought that maybe through 
a program like this, you might prepare against atomic attack and at 
the same time prov ide | adequate parking facilities in your large cities 
and help to solve some of those problems. We held public hearings 
on it. I remember the city of Boston wanted to go underground and 
they wanted to make these underground parking areas also bomb- 
proof. They came to the Government with the idea and appeared in 
a public hearing. 

What do you ‘think of that idea 4 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is one very sensible approach to the 
problem. If I may take just a minute to tell you why! I have seen 
in Stockholm, Sweden, 1 shelter that will take 10,000 people. I think 
that is too big. But it is built 50 or 60 feet below the surface of the 
earth. That is, it is in granite, of course. The day I walked into it 
they were displaying and selling automobiles in the shelter, They 
were repairing automobiles and storing automobiles. 

And the Swedish Government had collected from that garage nan 
cash in advance for 40 percent of the cost, the total cost of building 
that shelter. 

Now I think there is a possibility in a public garage-building pro- 
gram—built to the right standards—of getting ‘considerable protec- 
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tion for our people and recovering a portion of the total expenditure. 
Now I would doubt whether you could recover much more than 40 
to 50 percent of it at the best. 

Mr. Price. I have always thought it was a good idea but we have 
never been able to do anything with it. That would be given some 
attention, though, in your thinking on this overall shelter’ program ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrentn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cotz. Governor, do all of the States have laws on civil defense? 

Mr. Pererson. I am told by my staff that they all have laws or 
executive orders. I think nearly all of them have laws, sir. 

_ Mr. Core. Now do those State laws provide for State participation 
in local projects ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. They do in some of the States. I think it varies 
from State to State, sir. 

Mr. Core. You may not be able to answer it now, but I would like 
for the record of those States which do not or which have not already 
provided by law, by State law, for state participation, financial par- 
ticipation in local projects. 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Unless you can give them to me now. 

Mr. Pererson. I can’t give them to you now, but I will supply it 
for the record, sir. 

Mr. Coreg. I think also, Mr. Chairman, we should have in the record 
a breakdown of this 51 million appropriation which will be required 
if the pending bill is adopted. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Coxe. Can you give us that now, without too much detail 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. But in a general way. 

Mr. Herrerincer. The breakdown is as follows: $500,000, the 
Federal share for contributions for uniforms. 

$31 million for the varying percentage above 50 percent for the 
purpose of capital items. 

Mr. Coie. Now, on that point, can you indicate the range of per- 
centages ? 

Mr. Herre.Fincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Of Federal contribution. 

Mr. Herrerincer. The range would run from approximately 90 
percent Federal participation to 50 percent Federal participation. 

Personnel and administrative costs, 18.5 million. 

For a total cost of the program at $50 million. 

Mr. Durnam. Could you give us the items in the $31 million, briefly ? 

Mr. Herrerincer. In the 31 million? 

Mr. Durwam. Yes. 

Mr. Herrevrincer. The specific program amounts, sir? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. If you don’t care to, you can put them in the 
record there. 

Mr. Herretrincer. All right, sir, we will. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Backup for varying percentage scale of contributions, fiscal year 1958 


[In millions] 











| Federal share 
State | Pe ea ete abt.an «Ltd 
| share Regular Addi- | program 
| appro- | tional | Total 
| priation require- 
| request | ment 
dvips slid detilicin iptianluitpy hpsilinteiacticinltioe Snajinentmeilb lilly eel dati aera Lk ee 
1. Attack warning-- it k 1.5 4. § foicicscits 1.5 3. 0 
2. Communications. .. . ; 6.0 | 6.0 |---->-; 6.0 12.0 
3. Public safety ___- 1.5 | 1.5 +3.0 4.5 6.0 
4. Medical supplies-.-- 1.7 | 1.7 +3. 4 5. 1 6.8 
5. Education services_. s . 3.5 | 3.5 +7.0 10.5 14.0 
6. Mass care..... ‘ seid 5 | 5 +4.0 4.5 | 5.0 
7. Engineering equipme nt. .8 | 8 +1.6 2. 4 | 3.2 
8. Construction and generé al equipment-.-.-- 4.5 | 4. 5 +9. 0 13.5 18.0 
Net adjustment for carryover. .......--- wed natal | —3.0 +3.0 [onneeennes MOE LSD 
Total. ees : Sonne 20. 0 17.0 +31.0 48.0 68. 0 


Mr. Cote. Pick out some big items, dollarwise. 

Mr. Herrevrincer. This would be by program area. 

Mr. Duruam. How many would that give you / 

Mr. Herrevrincer. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. How many attack warnings would that give you 
throughout the country / 

Mr. Herrecrincer. It would extend the present system that we now 
have, sir. The attack-warning system is a system of warning devices 
to warn the public. It is an audible warning. It is a program ex- 
penditure that would include many devices to warn the people audibly. 

Mr. Duruam. It doesn’t include the communications centers ¢ 

Mr. Herreitrincer. No; communications centers would be in there 
under construction, and general equipment. 

Mr. Duriam. I believe the governor said at the present time we 
only have one; is that correct, in Portland, Oreg. ? 

Mr. Prererson. No; there are others. I just mentioned that as an 
example. 

Mr. Duruam. How many are there, do you know ? 

Mr. Herrevrincer. At the present time we have 60 control centers 
and communications centers. 

Mr. Durnam. That have been participated in 50-50? 

Mr. Herreirincer. By the Federal Government ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. By the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. How much would this travel program cost over and 
above the $100,000 figure ¢ 

Mr. Herretrrncer. The travel program ¢ 

Mr. Lankrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Herretrineer. It is anticipated that it would cost the first year 
an additional $618,000. 

Mr. Price. How much ? 

Mr. Herre.rincer. $618,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. Additional ? 

Mr. Kirrcn1n. Over and above the original $100,000? 
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Mr. Herre.rincer. Over and above the original $100,000, or a total 
of $718,000. 

Mr. Ducanper. How many students would that be ? 

Mr. Herrecrincer. For an expenditure of $718,000 we estimate 
we could train 3,790 students. 

Mr. Bray. Is that for your school in Michigan—where is that ? 

Mr. Herreirincer. That would be at the school at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Mr. Bray. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mr. Herreirincer. And under our present appropriations request 
it would be expanded to a school on the east coast and a school on the 
west coast in addition to Battle Creek, and any contract schools con- 
ducted for FCDA. 

Mr. Bray. Do you have those schools established as yet? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, in response to Mr. Cole’s question, 
we have this all in tabular form. May we just submit it to you, sir, 
or for the record ¢ 

Mr. Corte. Submit it for the record, anyway. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; it is all broken down in tabular form. 

Mr. Coxe. Tell me the project where you will put up 90 percent 
of the cost. 

Mr. Herrevrincer. It would be contemplated that a 90-10 ratio 
would be applied to the mass-care program and to the control-center 
program. 

Mr. Core. What do you mean when you say “mass care’? Is that 
stockpiling the medical supplies / 

Mr. Herrevrincer. We do have a stockpile program, but the States 
also participate in the procurement of first-aid stations and various 
medical supplies. 

Mr. Pererson. The mass care does not include the medical aspect, 
Mr. Cole. That is applied to the welfare aspect of the program— 
clothing these people and feeding these people and the preparation 
for the feeding of these people. 

Mr. Core. You mean the victims? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Not the working percentage ? 

Mr. Pererson. And getting the equipment ready for it. Now these 
percentages—I must say this: This is the result of our study up to 
this point, and it could well be that some of these percentages we 
would want to modify if we were authorized by the Congress to pro- 
ceed in this direction. 

Mr. Durnam. Governor Peterson, if you don’t care to answer this 
categorically, why, it is all right. I was thinking, though, that since 
the economy-minded bloc, of course, is taking stockpiling out not only 
on you but on the stockpiling of strategic and critical materials, too, 
und since you do have quite a stockpile of medical supplies, if you 
had to have the 51 million which is included in this legislation or the 
70 million cut, have you any preference, or do you care to answer that, 
as to which program you would prefer under the present status of 
things? 

Mr. Pererson. If I had to sit across the table and participate in the 
markup, I would like to have some of each. 

Mr. Duruam. Some of each ? 
Mr. Prrerson. Yes. [Laughter. | 
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Mr. Dorie. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dorie. Governor, on page 13 you set forth minimum require- 
ments. One of them is that this program shall be in effect in all politi- 
cal subdivisions of a State. I notice the word “all” because at the 
bottom of page 13 you reserve the right to discontinue or not to give 
participation only to a State for noncompliance. Now, in my State 
[ know some cities that are now probably substantially complying with 
what program you might make, but there are other cities in California 
that do not. 

What I am getting at is, suppose that in a State some cities were 
complying and yet the State as a whole was not. In other words, 
you use the word “all” there and that would require compliance of 
all political subdivisions, such as counties or cities, which are political 
subdivisions of a State. Do you see my point 4 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Doyre. And isn’t that a serious limitation in that proposal ? 

Mr. Pererson. May I let the counsel answer it here for just a mo- 
ment, please ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. You will note that section 5 of the bill takes the 
present withholding provisions in 201 (i) of the bill, which relate 
only to the contributions program, and broadens that authority in a 
new section, to be included under the general provisions title. In 
this new section, the authority is applicable not only to the States 
but to any political subdivision, any corporation, association, individ- 
ual, or anyone who is operating under the contributions program. 
Therefore, this new authority would go all of the way. 

Now, the item you mentioned in regard to section 4 of the bill. 
where you mentioned the requirement that the plans must be manda- 
tory. It is anticipated that the plan developed must cover the whole 
State. That is the concept. For instance, in the State of Louisiana, 
we don’t wont to make a plan for New Orleans without thinking of 
Shreveport. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Peterson—first of all I want to tell you I am for 
your bill. I hope you are able to get it through. But I would like to 
get back to the financing again. 

During your statement in answer to some questions you said that 
the contr ributions, the Federal contributions has kept pace with every- 
thing the States were willing to match. It indicates that you have 
gone as far as they would go in putting up money. But have they 
made requests over and above what they were willing to match? Have 
they put any pressure on to secure Federal contributions above the 
State-matching funds? 

Mr. Pererson. We take the money that the Congress gives to us 
in this program and we allocate it to the States and divide it up among 
the States. The aii e has been that some of the States haven’t used 
the money that is made available to them but some of the larger States 
and cities have wanted the money and have actually utilized the money. 
Now, the only exception you made to the statement at the beginning 
was that the cities and States would like to have us match administra- 
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tive and personnel expenses and that we have never been able to do 
because of the limitations of the law. 

Mr. Price. What would that amount to? 

Mr. Pererson. About $18 million the first year. 

Mr. Price. About $18 million ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Now, if Congress enacts this bill, and I hope it does, 
wouldn’t there be a general feeling or belief throughout the country 
that immediately we are going to step up the contributions to the 
States in these programs? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, that is the purpose of the $50 million. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Peterson. But I don’t think 

Mr. Price. What I was trying to get at was what shape we are go- 
ing to be in. You have to face the pr ractical situation where C ongress 
is evidently going to reduce the budget for the civil defense, and I think 
if they cut you down to $39 million, they wouldn’t be very likely then 
to give you an additional appropriation of $51 million to carry out 
this program. What happens then / 

Mr. Peterson. As I mentioned earlier, the House committee did give 
us, to the dollar, exactly what we asked for in the contributions field. 
That is not the purpose of this program, however. I am not asking for 
it just simply because Congress indicated a willingness to give money 
in this fel” 

Mr. Price. That ison your normal budget ? 

Mr. Prrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Price. But you do feel this legislation would help you in your 
$35 million that you have to spend ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. I believe the Congress tries—the 
committees try to face up to these problems as realistic ally as possible, 
and I believe that if this legislation is enacted that when we go before 
the Appropriations Committee we will be dealt with on the basis of 
the facts as the committee sees them on that day. I don’t believe the 
committee is going to abdicate its responsibility in the field of civil 
defense in connection with any other prevailing attitudes that may 
exist in the country. 

Mr. Price. Yes, of course, we are faced with another practical con- 
sideration. Much of the criticism on the increasing size of the budget 
has been directed at congressional authorization of programs. Now 
you come in under that category. This is further authorization of ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Mr. Price, I doubt that there will ever be a 
time when the Congress isn’t being criticized or anyone connected 
with Government. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Pererson. I think we will just have to do the best we can regard- 
less of the criticism, some of which may or may not be justified. 

Mr. Durtiam. I have sat here for about 20 years and I have come 
to the same conclusion. 

Mr. Krrcntn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Durnuam. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Krrcnin. Governor, I understood you to say that regardless of 
whether the fifty-one- million-odd dollars is appropriated ‘under this 
particular bill that you propose, that you would like this legislation 
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passed whether you get one penny for it, Following that a little more 
and following further Mr. Price’s question, if you didn’t get the total 
$51 million and then it would not be advisable to prorate probably that 

$51 million over the many aspects in the program, you would rather 
do § a good job in one field than a half or part job in all of them? 

(Mr. Peterson nods. ) 

Mr. Krrcuin. What would be your proposal with reference to the 
importance or the vital aspect of the proposed bill, taking in considera- 
tion your $18 million for the personnel situation? Would you rather 
have that in your centers or something else, if it is possible that an 
appropriation could be made on this? 

Mr. Pererson. I suppose I am a little bit in the situation of having 
to choose here. 

Mr. Krrcuin. Yes. 

Mr. Prrerson. I think the most important of these elements that I 
have named would be the authority to match administrative and 
personnel expenses. 

Mr. Krrcutrn. In other words, the $18 million, if the legislation was 
passed ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Kircuin. And the Congress saw fit to appropriate the $18 mil- 
lion personnel aspect of the bill, that would be the more important 
phase in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. But I would still like to have the complete 

Mr. Krrcurn. Of course you would. 

Mr. Pererson. The complete legislative authority and then if it 
becomes necessary to allocate money or to give priorities to programs, 
I think we could do that ourselves. Now, I would say that one pro- 
gram here that maybe would rank last w ould be the provision of uni- 
forms that we mentioned. I think that might be the last one that we 
would undertake if we simply didn’t have enough money to undertake 
all of them. 

Mr. Kircuin. Yes. The purpose of that question was if it came 
down to the necessity of whether this legislation was passed on the 
basis of whether they could appropriate “the $51 million, you think 
that the passing of the legislation with a partial appropriation, 
primarily the $18 million for the matching for the personnel 

Mr. Pererson. Right. 

Mr. Kircuin. That you could further your program tremendously 
under that condition. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; but I would still like better the proposal that 
you make that the legislation be enacted as we request even if we have 
a limited amount of money to use for the purposes that we have out- 
lined here. 

Mr. Krrentn. That is all. 

Mr. Durnam. Well thank you very much, Governor. You made a 
fine explanation. 

Mr. Core. Let me ask: I would like to inquire whether you have any 
projects which are desired by local communities and on the question 
of financing the local or State authorities have said, “We just can’t 
put up 50 percent, the most we can put up is 25 percent,” so the 
project has had to be abandoned. Now, have you any of those? 

Mr. Pererson. We have had many of those clear across America in 
many of these program areas—communication centers, control centers, 
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all types of equipment including educational programs and that sort 
of thing. It was clear across the board. 

Mr. Corr. Well, what concrete project have you had where the 
available local funds has been of a less amount / 

Mr. Pererson. May I supply that, a statement for the record, and 
give you some specific examples across America, in various parts of the 
country ? : 

Mr. Coxe. I would like to have it, and also for the purpose of indi- 
-ating the degree to which local communities have expressed a readi- 
ness to participate in the financing of it. 

Mr. Pererson. I think the first part of the request will be easier to 
meet than the second one, because it becomes a matter of degree which 
is a little difficult to determine. But 1 will try to see that such a report 
is prepared for you, sir. 

Mr. Cotz. What I have in mind: The thought has been expressed 
and it occurred to me, instead of giving the Administrator the author- 
ity to make whatever determination he made, to provide in the ceiling 
in the law of some percentage. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Core. And it is to arrive at what might be a reasonable limit on 
the Administrator’s authority that I wanted this other information, to 
find out how much or how general the local communities are ready to 
do the job but not quite provide the entire funds. 

Mr. Duruam. If you can supply that for the record, it will be 

valuable to the committee. 

(The information is as follows :) 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Battle Creek, Mich., April 4, 1957 
Hon. Cart DuRHAM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Defense, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearings on H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911, held on 
March 18, 1957, the subcommittee requested that certain materia! be supplied 
for the record. 

In response to the request of Mr. Cole, the material attached hereto contains 
information relative to those States which have statutes making mandatory 
State financial participation in the cost of local civil-defense projects, and States 
having statutes which merely permit State participation in local civil-defense 
costs. The material in the attachment has been compiled from a survey of in- 
formation made available to the Federal Civil Defense Administration by the 
States, and while it is not intended to be a comprehensive analysis from a legul 
standpoint, it is believed to reasonably reflect the current status of the various 
State civil-defense laws. 

The subcommittee also requested information relative to specific projects 
initiated by the States which were abandoned because the States were not able 
to provide the 50 percent of the cost required by the current provisions of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act. 

Since the States are well aware of the 50 percent limitation currently im 
posed by law on Federal financial assistance for civil defense purposes, no proj- 
ect applications proposing a smaller State contribution have been received. How- 
ever, I believe it is pertinent to state that in my constant contacts with State 
and local civil-defense officials, probably the most discussed single proposal has 
been the one contemplating that a greater percentage of civil-defense costs would 
be provided by the Federal Government. The significance of this problem has 
also been refiected in the reports of the United States Civil Defense Council, the 
Association of State Civil Defense Directors, and the governors’ conference which 
have annually recommended increased financial participation by the Federal 
Government in both State and local civil-defense costs. 
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My experience as the Federal-Civil Defense Administrator has resulted in the 
firm conviction that the States and localities just do not have the financial re- 
sources available for civil-defense purposes which will permit the development, 
or acquisition, of facilities adequate to meet the civil-defense demands of modern 
warfare. 

Probably the most evident examples of this fact is the situation that exists 
across the Nation relative to control centers from which State and local govern- 
ments can conduct operations and carry out essential functions under attack 
and postattack conditions. 

Against a minimum national requirement of approximately 241 control centers, 
there have been constructed to date only about 60. Of these constructed, practi- 
cally all are more in the nature of communications centers with relatively no 
protection against the blast and thermal effeets of modern weapons. The cost 
of providing a reasonable degree of protection against such effects, even on a 
matching funds basis, is far beyond the resources available to the States and cities 
for such purposes. Yet without such protection, the availability of such centers 
in the event of attack is subject to serious question. 

In addition, the hazard from radioactive fallout has now imposed a new re- 
quirement of protection upon those centers previously thought, because of their 
dispersed location, to be relatively secure. The plain fact is that today only a 
few control centers are adequate to cope with the conditions of modern warfare. 

The notable exception is the Portland, Oreg., control center which has recently 
been constructed at an approximate cost of $700,000. This is the type of facility 
which should be available to the 241 governments previously mentioned, but I 
am convinced that unless substantially more than one-half of the cost is shared 
by the Federal Government, similiar construction will not be undertaken. 

The subcommittee also indicated a desire for information concerning the pos- 
sibility of increasing Federal financial assistance by authorizing a higher fixed 
percentage of Federal contribution as an alternative to permitting the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator to establish varying percentages of contributions in 
different “program areas.” In this connection, it should be emphasized that one 
of the reasons for requesting authority to vary, from time to time, the amount of 
assistance on different items in the contributions program is that the program 
for the procurement of civil-defense equipment by the respective States and cities 
is presently out of balance, 

Experience has demonstrated that the States and cities usually have consider- 
able difficulty obtaining funds for civil-defense equipment that has no peacetime 
use. It is, of course, the Federal policy to allow the utilization of any item of 
civil-defense equipment during peacetime so long as such peacetime use does not 
in any way jeopardize its immediate availability for emergency use. As a result, 
because of the very limited availability of funds, items which have a dual use 
have, at the State and local level, received priority in procurement without due 
regard to relative civil-defense needs. As an example of this is reflected in the 
substantial portion of the Federal assistance which, over the years, has gone into 
communications equipment. 

On the other hand, those civil-defense items which have only an emergency use 
are usually not purchased by the State and local governments. This includes 
such general program areas as mass care (feeding, etc.) equipment, training and 
education equipment and facilities, and as mentioned previously, construction of 
control centers. 

In these latter program areas, the percentage of activity is extremely low, espe- 
cially when considered in the light of their relative importance to civil-defense 
operational capability. For example, from the total funds available over the 
history of the total contributions program, only six-tenths of 1 percent has been 
spent on mass care, nine-tenths of 1 percent on engineering equipment, and approx- 
imately one-tenth of 1 percent for the construction of control centers and training 
centers. During the same time, more than 45 percent has been spent on commu- 
nications equipment and the related attack warning program. 

The purpose of authorizing the establishment of different percentages of con- 
tribution for various programs is to permit such adjustments as will result in 
achieving the desired balance in the total program. It is obvious that there is a 
necessity for a greater support of the pure civil-defense programs. Conversely, 
it appears that approximately the present 50-50 matching relationship should be 
retained for these programs where the dual use of the equipment involved has 
in the past provided an adequate incentive for its procurement by the States and 
cities. 

The authority to vary the percentage of assistance will not only be available 
to correct inadequacies in the particular program areas and to assure an ap- 
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propriate balance of the total program, but will also permit a relinement of 
priority to place emphasis on a particular activity should changing circumstances 
demand such action. A good example would be the current need to accelerate 
State and local radiological defense activities in view of the relatively new and 
increasing hazard from radioactive fallout. 

In addition, it is believed that it would be highly desirable that authority be 
in existence to modify the amount of Federal assistance in the event of a na- 
tional emergency short of war. If the Nation found itself faced with an in- 
creasing prospect of hostilities abroad, it is conceivable that the national security 
would demand a greatly accelerated civil-defense program. It is believed that 
the most practical way to accomplish this would be by substantially increasing 
the civil-defense capabilities at the State and local levels. The Federal activity 
would be primarily to furnish direction and guidance for the accelerated pro- 
grams and to provide substantial financial support under the contributions pro- 
gram. The requested amendment would permit the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator to increase the assistance and to accomplish the rapid acceleration 
of the Nation’s total civil-defense activities. 

I trust that this information and material will meet the needs of the subcom- 
mittee; however, if there is any further information that you desire, please do 
not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely. 
VAL PETERSON. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE COSTS 


There follows information relative to States in which participation in local 
civil-defense costs is mandatory; States in which participation is permissive ; 
and States which have no authorization to participate in local civil-defense costs. 
For convenience, States which have substantially followed section 13 of the 
Model Civil Defense Act, are listed as States having permissive authority to 
participate in local civil-defense costs, since section 13 is phrased in discretion- 
ary terms as it relates to State participation. Section 13 of the model act reads 
as follows: 


“SeEcTION 13. Appropriations and authority to accept services, gifts, grants, and 
loans. 

“(a) Each political subdivision shall have the power to make appropriations 
in the manner provided by law for making appropriations for the ordinary ex- 
penses of such political subdivision for the payment of expenses of its local or- 
ganization for civil defense. (Provide for levies and budgets in States where 
necessary. ) 

“(b) Whenever the Federal Government or any agency or officer thereof shall 
offer to the State, or through the State to any political subdivision thereof, serv- 
ices, equipment, supplies, materials, or funds by way of gift, grant or loan, for 
purposes of civil defense, the State, acting through the Governor, or such poli- 
tical subdivision, acting with the consent of the Governor and through its execu- 
tive officer or governing body, may accept such offer and upon such acceptance the 
Governor of the State or executive officer or governing body of such political sub- 
division may authorize any officer of the State or of the political subdivision, as 
the case may be, to receive such services, equipment, supplies, materials, or funds 
on behalf of the State or such political subdivision, and subject to the terms of 
the offer and the rules and regulations, if any, of the agency making the offer. 

“(c) Whenever any person, firm or corporation shall offer to the State or to 
any political subdivision thereof, services, equipment, supplies, materials, or 
funds by way of gift, grant or loan, for purposes of civil defense, the State, 
acting through the Governor, or such political subdivision, acting through its 
executive officer or governing body, may accept such offer and upon such accept- 
ance the Governor of the State or executive officer or governing body of such 
political subdivision may authorize any officer of the State or of the political 
subdivision, as the case may be, to receive such services, equipment, supplies, 
materials, or funds on behalf of the State or such political subdivision, and 
subject to the terms of the offer.” 


STATES IN WHICH PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE COSTS IS MANDATORY UPON 
THE STATE 


New York.—The New York statute requires that the State share equally with 
local political subdivisions the costs of the civil-defense facilities to the extent 
the Federal Government pays at least one-half of the total costs. 
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Virginia.—The State civil-defense law requires State participation in the con- 
tributions program for supplies and equipment. The State participation is one- 
half of the State’s share, with political subdivisions receiving the equipment 
participating for one-half of the State’s share, or 25 percent of the total project 
cost. 


STATES HAVING AUTHORITY SUBSTANTIALLY SIMILAR TO THAT CONTAINED IN THE 
MODEL STATE CIVIL DEFENSE ACT 


(a) States exercising the discretion and contributing to local costs: 

Maryland.—State share, 25 percent ; local share, 25 percent. 

Ohio.—State share, 25 percent; local share, 25 percent (for major projects 
only). 

Minnesota.—For air-raid warning equipment purchased through the contribu- 
tions program only. State share, 25 percent; local share, 25 percent. 

Washington.—For health, special weapons, and communications equipment 
purchased through the contributions program by local governments. State share, 
25 percent ; local share, 25 percent. 

(b) States having discretion to contribute to local civil-defense costs but not 
making permissive contributions : 





Alabama Louisiana Oregon 
Arizona Maine Pennsylvania 
Arkansas Massachusetts Rhode Island 
California Michigan South Dakota 
Colorado Mississippi Tennessee 
Connecticut Missouri Texas 
Delaware Montana Utah 

Florida Nebraska Vermont 
Georgia Nevada West Virginia 
Idaho New Hampshire Wisconsin 
Illinois New Mexico Wyoming 
Indiana North Carolina Hawaii 
Kansas North Dakota Puerto Rico 
Kentucky Oklahoma 


STATES HAVING NO AUTHORITY TO SHARE LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE COSTS 


lowa 
New Jersey 
South Carolina 





Nore 1.—All requests for financial contributions for civil defense by Alaska, 
Samoa, Guam and the Virgin Islands are originated by the Territorial govern- 
ment or Puerto Rico Commonwealth. 

Note 2.—The amount of the Federal financial contribution for Alaska may 
ba varied. This has been administratively set at the 70 percent Federal, 30 
percent State lavel. (See Public Law 268, 82d Cong.) 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much, Governor. We appreciate 
your kindnéss and patience with us here for a couple of hours. I don’t 
think there is any other witness. Have you any other witness from 
the Department this morning ? 

Mr. Prererson. Not from the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

May I just thank you for your courtesy. And may I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that 4 years of facing this problem impresses me with the neces- 
sity for a good deal of humility on the part of any individual that looks 
at it. I want you to know that while I may speak forcibly in response 
to a question, I just don’t know all the answers in this field. 

Mr. Duruam. I don’t either. 

Mr. Pererson. And I would like to find the man that does. 

Mr. Duruam. I don’t believe anybody knows the answers. Speak- 
ing for myself, I feel it is necessary. 

Of course, you have had a difficult time selling it. I fully realize 
that. I have taken all this on from the beginning and I am familiar 
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with this matter. Thank you very much, Governor. The committee 
is adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Pererson. There are some other witnesses, but not from my 
Agency. There are some other witnesses here. 

Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Chairman, I simply have a statement which I 
would like to file for the record, sir, a written statement on behalf of the 
National Association of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors. 
I am Shirley Ewing, from Maryland, the State director of Maryland, 
sir, and chairman of our legislative committee. Colonel Sheets, who 
is president of our association, has written a statement which I got in 
the mail this morning. I would like to - it with the committee, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You can do either one, or you can appear back here 
this afternoon if you prefer to be heard. 

Mr. Ewrne. I don't need to be here, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. We dont want to cut off any witnesses, sir. 

Mr. Ewrne. Unless you have some questions, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. W ithout objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Cot. ARTHUR M. SHEETS, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or STATE AND TERRITORIAL CiIvi. DEFENSE DIRECTORS AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
OREGON STATE CIVIL DEFENSE AGENCY 


As president of the National Association of State and Territorial Civil De- 
fense Directors, I have been authorized by our executive committee to submit 
the following statement on H. R. 4910. The association, which was organized 
in 1951, is composed of all of the State and Territorial civil defense directors. 
I am civil defense director of Oregon, and before that, I served as a county 
civil defense director. The chairman of our legislative committee is Mr. Sherley 
Ewing, civil defense director of Maryland, and he joins me in this statement on be- 
half of the association. 

Our association meets twice a year and the executive committee, of which 
I am a member, meets more frequently. Modification and improvement of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act has been discussed during our recent conferences, and 
it was the principal subject of discussion at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in February. 

After 6 years of experience operating under the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, the association is pleased that the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and this committee are contemplating revising it. Russia’s achievement of 
the H-bomb and the ability to deliver it on selected targets in the United States, 
and her other increasing capabilities are additional reasons for reviewing the 
need for revising existing civil defense legislation. The State and Territorial 
civil defense directors feel that legislative action on the part of Congress is nec- 
essary and timely. They endorse H. R. 4910. They feel that, while some changes 
might be made in the wording of the bill, its provisions are sound and they urge 
fits passage as a step in the direction of developing a sound and effec- 
tive civil defense program for the Nation. 

The States and their political subdivisions recognize that they have a respon- 
sibility for civil defense. They also feel that the Federal Government has a 
joint responsibility in the matter. At present, we do not believe the Federal 
Government has sufficient authority or responsibility to do what needs to be 
done in civil defense. 

Our association is aware that civil defense organization, planning, and opera- 
tion varies greatly between the various States. Because of the magnitude of 
nuclear attacks upon the United States, the failure of one area, State, or political 
subdivision to- ee civil defense capabilities may endanger operations 
throughout the Nation. The facts indicate that many States, like the Federal 
Government in some instances, have failed to take adequate civil defense ac- 
tion. Some State and local public officials have failed to give civil defense suf- 
ficient thought, resulting in inadequate financial support. Civil defense organi- 
zations have been given subdepartment or bureau status in too many instances. 
This has resulted in too few full-time administrative and operational personnel 
for discharging the functions of civil defense. Assigning civil defense responsi- 
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bilities to personnel of other governmental departments, who are already carry- 
ing a heavy workload, will not meet civil defense requirements for operational 
efficiency. 

The Federal matching fund program under which the States and political 
subdivisions may purchase equipment and supplies for civil defense purposes 
is very efficiently conducted and is rendering much-needed assistance. Im many 
localities it is a great aid in developing and maintaining civil defense capabili- 
ties. We cannot speak too highly of the program. 

We feel that section 3 (p. 2), subparagraph A of the bill under which the 
Administrator is authorized to procure and maintain radiological instruments 
and detection devices, and section 205 (p. 4), under which the Administrator 
is authorized to make financial contributions for essential State and local civil 
defense personnel and administrative expenses, are of vital importance to the 
development of civil defense operational capabilities throughout the Nation. 
Should this legislation become effective there will be an immediate advance- 
ment in civil defense. In this respect it is recommended that H. R. bill 4910 
be revised as follows: Section 205, subparagraph (A) (2), page 5, line 8, fol- 
lowing the word “State” there be inserted the words “or political subdivision.” 

In conclusion I wish to state that the association appreciates very much 
indeed your efforts in enacting necessary civil defense legislation. Specifically, 
we have the following thoughts: 

(a) The bill is comprehensive, sound, and a needed advancement in civil 
defense legislation. 

(b) It is a tremendous and extremely difficult task to prepare legislation to 
meet the requirements of a problem of such magnitude. Minimizing the ef- 
fects of enemy attacks with nuclear weapons on our centers of population and 
industry, because of the numbers of people and areas involved, is the greatest 
planning, organizing, and training task ever faced by civil government. 

(c) The bill meets our concept of joint responsibilities, directed by the Fed- 
eral Government, between Federal, State, and local governments. 

(ad) A national operational plan must be prepared in order to make the legis- 
lation effective. 


Mr. Cote. I would like to inquire a little bit about the association, 
which I did not know is in existence. 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. You say it is a national association of State and local 
civil defense authorities ? 

Mr. Ewinea. State and Territorial. Our membership is all of the 
48 States and the District of Columbia and each of the Territories and 

OSSeSsiONs. 

Mr. Coir. That would indicate that all of the 48 States, then, do 
have civil defense laws? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir, as far as I know. 

Mr. Coir. Can you tell me what States do not provide for financial 
participation in civil defense app ee 

Mr. Ewine. Financial? No, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Core. Is it not the exception rather than the rule where the 
States have opened their own coffers for civil defense to share with the 
Federal Treasury ? 

Mr. Ewine. I would say it this way, sir: The accomplishments 
of civil defense are not always gaged entirely by how many employees 
or how much money you spend. I think that where there has been 
very little done in the country I feel is somewhat the exception ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Well, you aroused my curiosity when you say you can do 
a lot for civil defense without spending money. 

Mr. Ewrne. No, sir, you cannot do a lot. But I don’t think that 
that is the whole criterion of whether you have anything or not, sir. 
I mean I think if you took the total number of full-time employees 
in civil defense, State government and local government, you would 
find that a fairly small number—and perhaps you could use that as 
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an example that nothing has been done. I don’t think that is entirely 
the criterion. I think you would have to study what had been accom- 
plished in a given State to be able to actually measure it. 

Mr. Core. What is there you can do for the cause of civil defense 
which will not cost anything ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Very little. 

Mr. Core. That is what I thought, too. 

Mr. Ewrna. Practically. 

Mr. Durwam. Thank you very much. 

Is there any other witness here this morning that cares to file a 
statement ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Duruam. I received from the United States Civil Defense 
Council, which is an organization of local directors, from the presi- 
dent, Mr. Richard F. Lynch, a statement which I ask permission to 
include in the record without objection. 

Mr. Corr. I don’t object, but I would like to know what is the differ- 
ence between the State council on this business and your organization. 

Mr. Ewine. Our organization, sir, is the State directors. The 
United States council is composed mainly of the city and county 
authorities. 

Mr. Cote. You only have one member from each State in your or- 
ganization ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes. 

Mr. Core. And he is the State director? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

UNITED STATES CIVIL DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Varch 15, 1957. 
Hon. Cart DurRHAM, 


House Armed Services Commitice, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN DURHAM: As president of the United States Civil Defense 
Council, I am delighted to submit the attached statement in support of H. R. 
4910, which will prove of inestimable value to the United States civil defense 
program. 

We wish also to express our sincere appreciation to the members of the House 
Armed Services Committee for their consideration of this vitally important bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Ricuarp F. Lyncu, President. 


STATEMENT BY THE UNITED STATES CIVIL DEFENSE COUNCIL ON H. R. 4910, To 
FURTHER AMEND THE FEDERAL CIvIL DEFENSE AcT OF 1950, AS AMENDED 


The United States Civil Defense Council, of which I am president, is the na- 
tional organization of some 500 city and county civil defense directors. The 
council endorses H. R. 4910 and urges its immediate passage in view of the tense 
international situation, the ever-increasing power of modern nuclear weapons, 
Russia’s offensive capabilities, and the present ineffectiveness of State and local 
civil defense efforts. 

H. R. 4910 is endorsed by the United States Civil Defense Council for these 
reasons, and-because it carries out many of the recommendations made at our 
1956 national conference which was held in Atlanta in October. At that time we 
recommended : 

Resolution No. 19 


“Whereas the existing matching fund formula prescribed by Congress makes 
no provision for financing administrative costs of State and local civil defense 
organizations: and 

“Whereas the Federal Government provided 50 percent financing for certain 
equipment essential only to the civil defense program ; and 
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“Whereas recurring maintenance costs for such equipment are ineligible for 
matching fund consideration; and 

“Whereas civil defense administrative costs and the purchase and maintenance 
of equipment having no normal peacetime use create an undue financial hard- 
ship on State and local governments : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the United States Civil Defense Council, That it request intro- 
duction and support the passage of legislation whereby the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration will assume 75 percent of the administrative costs of recognized 
State and local civil defense agencies and, further, will assume full financial 
responsibility for the purchase and maintenance of all equipment acquired ex- 
clusively because it is necessary to the civil defense effort ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That such legislation also provide for reimbursement of State and 
local agencies on the same basis for funds already expended for equipment pur- 
chased exclusively for civil-defense use by State and local government agencies.” 

Many local civil-defense officials feel that it is the Federal Government’s job 
to defend and protect the Nation and that it is rashly shortsighted to gamble 
with our country’s security by leaving the primary responsibility for civil defense 
to States and cities which in many instances do not have the fiscal resources, 
the awareness of the problem, nor the incentive to do something about it. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations established by Public Law 
109, approved July 10, 1953, on which Members of Congress served, published 
a staff report as well as a chapter on civil defense in the Commission’s report 
to the President, which was transmitted to Congress on June 20, 1955. 

Many of the Commission’s recommendations are included in H. R. 4910. For 
example, the Commission said in chapter 8 of its report (p. 180) : 

“A fundamental conclusion of the Commission is that responsibilities for civil 
defense are inappropriately defined and assigned; consequently, the Nation’s 
civil-defense program is handicapped and rendered less effective. The State 
and local governments have been made primarily responsible for a function over 
which they are denied, by the realities of the problem, any significant degree of 
real policy formulation and technical leadership, and for which they are there- 
fore unwilling to bear any preponderant financial burden. 

“The Commission recommends that Congress amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act as follows: to reallocate responsibility for civil defense from a primary State 
and local responsibility to a responsibility of the National Government, with 
States and localities retaining an important supporting role; * * *.” 

“The civil-defense problem does not arise out of internal conditions which 
the States can control, but is a direct outgrowth of relations between the United 
States and other nations. Civil defense is an integral part of our national de- 
fense. It is interstate in character. Its nature, scope, and severity need na- 
tional planning and direction. An eflective civil-defense effort requires financial 
resources which the State and local governments are reluctant to make available 
because of their feeling that the National Government should bear a large part 
of the burden. And if any one State fails to act, the default would do serious 
damage to other States and to the Nation as a whole.” 

On page 182, the Commission further stated : 

“The Commission recommends that Congress amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act to liberalize the financial participation of the National Government in State 
and critical target area civil defense administrative, planning, and training 
costs.” 

The Commission’s staff report made these observations : 

“The political and financial support of the civil-defense function at the State 
level has deteriorated considerably since 1952, with no signs of a reversal. A 
similar though less general decline, has occurred at the county and municipal! 
level” (p. 1). 

The staff report also made this significant observation to which the Council 
strongly attests: 

“The amount of State appropriations has been directly affected by the attitude 
of Congress. Thus, there is significance in the fact that the peak year in State 
appropriations, fiscal year 1952, coincide with the highest congressional appro- 
priations for civil defense. Many States subsequently assumed the attitude that 
if Congress wasn’t interested in civil defense, there was no need for them to 
become more active since civil defense was an aspect of national defense for 
which Congress had responsibility * * * .” 

Local officials served on the Commission and many State and local civil-de- 
fense officials were consulted by the staff. We endorse its conclusions which 
have now been incorporated in H. R. 4910. 
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In the spring of 1956, the United States Civil Defense Council joined with 
the National Association of State civil defense directors in making a survey 
of the number of full-time salaried civil-defense workers employed by county 
and municipal governments throughout the country. The survey indicated 
that there were only 1,298 county employees of whom 218 were employed in 
New York, and that there were less than 1,500 full-time municipal civil-defense 
employees and of this number 452 were employed in the cities of New York 
State. There are over 3,000 counties and approximately 500 first-class cities 
in the Nation having a population of over 25,000. Obviously, many of them have 
no civil defense. 

As president of the United States Civil Defense Council I would like to thank 
the members of this committee for the support of civil-defense legislation in the 
past. Our 1956 national conference passed a resolution thanking the chairman 
of the full committee, as well as the chairman and members of this subcom- 
mittee for their increasing interest and support. 

Again, I urge your favorable consideration of H. R. 4910. 


Col. RtcHarp F, Lyncn. 
Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much, The committee is adjourned 
until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:03 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 2 
p.m., the same day. ) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Duruam. The committee will come to order. This is a continu- 
ation of the hearings on H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911. 

We are very glad to have one of our colleagues with us this after- 
noon to testify on civil defense. He is a student of it, and I am sure 
he has much to offer to the committee. 

Mr. Holifield, you may proceed. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the honor. 

Mr. Core. Off the record, before the witness starts, Mr. Chairman. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. As a matter of fact—still off the record. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Durnam. All right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Although I have some matters here which I intend 
to give if Iam allowed to. 

Mr. Core. Well the gentleman knows I was only speaking in levity 
and we all have great respect—this is on the record—for the gentle- 
man’s experience in this field for many, many years. He has spent 
a lot of time, thought, and effort. I am glad to hear his views 

Mr. Durnam. I read that report he has ther e, which is very, very 
interesting. I spent about 2 days reading that. 

Mr. Howirretp. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
Mr. Cole, and gentlemen. 

I apprec iate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
of the Armed Services for the purpose of testifying on H. R. 4910, 
which seeks to amend the Civil Defense Act of 1950 as amended. 

Especially do I deem it fortunate that my chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is also the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. No Member of Congress has more information on the quan- 
tity, the type, and the fearful destructive qualities of atomic-hydrogen 
weapons, many of which I am aggrieved to say are also in the hands 
of the Soviet Union. 

And I might say that same knowledge, of course, is possessed by 
Mr. Cole and other members of the Atomic Ener gy Committee, and [ 
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think to a great extent probably by the members of your Committee 
on Armed Services. 

And it is because that we know of the capability of attack with 
nuclear weapons and it is because we know that there may be a possi- 
bility of attack and it is because we know that the advantage today 
lies in the offense rather than the defense, that we are really concerned 
with the tragic lack of an effective civil defense in our Nation. 

Why do we not have an effective civil defense? Who is to blame 
for this tragic situation ¢ 

We could spend much time and many words answering these two 
questions, but it would be to no avail. 

The question I think that we should ask ourselves is: Is it true that 
we have no civil defense which is effective, and is it within our legis- 
lative and our economic and our engineering power to organize and 
develop a civil defense that would give millions of our people a chance 
to survive in the case of a nuclear attack? 

I believe that the answer to both of these questions is yes. We do 
not at this time have an effective civil defense. And we could legis- 
late into law the authority and the wise guidelines necessary to create 
a realistic civil defense. 

Furthermore, we have the scientific and the engineering knowledge 
and the skill to do the job. And I believe that as a nation, we can 
afford the economic cost which it would require. 

Since the explosion of the first Soviet atomic bomb in 1949, I have 
been personally concerned and since the explosion of a hydrogen de- 
vice or weapon in September of 1953 behind the Soviet Iron Curtain, 
my concern has grown with each passing year. 

Mr. Chairman, you and I and other members of the Joint Committee 
had a great deal to do with the time schedule of United States devel- 
opment of the advanced atomic weapons and more lately the almost 
fantastic development of the hydrogen weapon. 

It was because our committee insisted on a crash program that, 
beginning in January of 1951 and ending on November 1, 1953, a 
hydrogen explosion, the first in the world, came into being. 

It gave us for less than a year the comfort of having a monopoly 
ownership of the hydrogen formula. For, 9 months later, we learned 
that the U.S. S. R., somewhere behind the Urals, had demonstrated 
that their scientists, too, had discovered this terrible formula. 

Since August of 1953, then, the potential hazard of a Soviet attack 
with hydrogen weapons began to approach the point of capability 
and deliverability. 

I believe that point in time has now become a reality. 

What would an attack on the United States which delivered 100 
nuclear weapons each in the power range of from 1 million tons of 
TNT power equivalent, to 20 million tons of TNT power equivalent, 
mean in terms of destruction of property and life ? 

It is impossible to know. We can only conjecture. 

Dr. Paul Tompkins of the Naval Radiologic al Laboratory in Cali- 
fornia testified that it would poison the environment of the whole con- 
tinental United States. It might help us some to recognize, or to 
compare the power of a hydrogen weapon today with the types of 
bombs used in World War II. All of the bombs dropped in World 
War II on the European Continent, using between twenty and forty 
thousand bombers, and with 4 years of effort, incurring something like 
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300,000 casualties, there was a total power of 2,700,000 tons of TNT 
dropped on the European Continent. 

In 1954 we exploded in the Pacific a hydrogen weapon—you prob- 
ably saw the pictures where the island was completely destroyed— 
which released more than four times as much energy than all of the 
bombs that were dropped in World War II. 

Now we are not talking just about the dropping of one bomb in a 
future nuclear war. We are talking about a full-scale nuclear attack. 
Because if an attack is made, it would have to be that kind of an attac "ky 
or the enemy would be foolish to telegraph his punch because of his 
fear of retaliation. 

But we are talking about aot one bomb, but a possible hundred or 
more bombs. And at this time I would like to have the staff member 
here show you a chart which was prepared at my request showing the 
probable area of fallout on a certain specified day according to the 
Weather Bureau of bombs of hydrogen weapons. This does not mean 
that that exact fallout would occur or that those targets are the targets, 
because those targets are in the main weather stations, where the actual 
target of the enemy would be transportation centers like Chics go, and 
airfields and other great complexes of industrial and populated areas. 

Neither does the fallout area which extends for a distance of more 
than 100 miles downwind necessarily indicate that that would be the 
distance of the fallout, because weather conditions, as my friends on 
the Atomic Energy Commission know, would dictate the area which 
radioactive fallout would occur. 

But in looking at this, we can readily see that it is not just the people 
in the cities that would be concerned with this kind of an attack. Be- 

rause the fallout area would extend over many thousands of square 
miles of countryside. 

Atomic Energy Commissioner Libby testified before my committee 
that was studying this matter, that between seven and ten thousand 
square miles downwind would be contaminated by a 10 megaton, which 
is 10 million ton equivalent, hydrogen bomb. 

Now the question immediately occurs, will such a war occur? And 
I cannot answer whether such a war will occur or will not, and neither 

can any of you. But you can’t -— as I can’t say that it will not occur. 
Neither you nor I nor anyone can give that assurance to the American 
people. 

Of course, we must do everything that we can to prevent such a war 
from occurring. And while we se eek for peace, We must maintain a 
strong, as strong a military capability for defense as possible. We 
must maintain as strong an offensive military capability as possible. 

These are the two great deterrents to war, it seems to me, at this 
time. 

But I earnestly believe there is a third great deterrent to war, which 
we could have if we faced up to the fact that the two deterrents of 
military capability can’t guarantee us against a totalitarian nation 
launching a nuclear attac k. 

I think that that third deterrent is a strong and adequate civil 
defense, that would give the chance of survival to millions of civilians. 

And I say that unless this protection is given to our people, the pur- 
poses of our military defense is meaningless in case of nuclear war. 

The end purpose of all defense expenditures is the protection of our 
people from enemy destruction, in order that our Nation may continue 
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toexist. Ifthe people are destroyed, the Nation will die. Under the 
Reorganization Act of 1946 all Presidential reorganization plans and 
all reorganization bills are referred to the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Several bills have been introduced over the past 4 years to reor- 
ganize and consolidate government agencies concerned with civil- 
defense func ‘tions, as they are now scattered over 8 or 10 agencies due 
to the policy of delegation authorized in the 1950 act, w hich came from 
this committee. 

About 2 years ago Chairman Dawson assigned several of those bills 
to my Sube ommittee on Militar Operations. We decided to make 
a thorough study of the civil- deletes problem, its current status, and 
try if possible, to propose a sound solution. 

Two years of staff work, hearings in which more than 200 highly 
qualified witnesses were heard, more than 3,000 pages of testimony, 
and an on-the-ground study of the actual status of civil defense in 
Washington, D. C., Detroit, Syracuse, Baltimore, New York City, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, is embodied in these seven volumes of 
testimony which you see here in front of you. And our committee 
report [exhibiting], and I might say that this was a unanimous report 
of our subcommittee, and I think only two dissenting of the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, when it was finally put out. 

Now as a result of that study and as a result of some 5 months of 
interim study on legislation, my very capable staff brought out a bill, 
H. R. 2125, and all of the members, both Republicans and Democrats, 
put this bill into the hopper. 

We have been holding legislative hearings on this bill. We do not 
consider that we are in “conflict. with this great Committee on re 
Services in so considering this, because it was a matter which wa 
referred to us under our jurisdiction in the reorganization acts. 

We do feel, because we have made a tremendous study of this matter 
and because starting in with the Chiefs of Staff and the Atomic Energy 
Commissioners and other physicists and scientists, and, yes, even phy- 
sicians, and engineers, that we have compiled in these seven volumes 
the most complete group of testimony or mass of testimony which has 
ever been compiled on this subject. 

Particularly is this true in view of the fact that it has been com- 
piled since the advent of the hydrogen weapon and takes into con- 
sideration the new problems posed by the hydrogen weapon. 

Now, I think I have given you the background « of the reasons for my 
interest and the equal “interest of my subcommittee members in civil 
defense. And, having tried to qualify myself as a witness, I will now 
address myself to the amendments embodied in H. R. 4910. 

I want your committee to know that these amendments are not 
particularly objectionable in their purpose. On the other hand, these 
amendments will not give the authority nor the legislative framework 
necessary for an effective civil defense. 

In my humble opinion, after many, many hours of study, Public 
Law 920 can’t be amended so that it will produce an effective civil 
defense. The concept of Public Law 920 is obsolete. That concept is 
based on placing the primary responsibility for our national civil 
defense on the States and their political subdivisions. This concept 
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might have been tenable before the 1952 or 1953 explosion of hydrogen 
weapons. It might have been tenable before supersonic delivery of 
the hydrogen weapon. But, in 1957, that concept is not only obsolete ; 
it is dangerous. 

The substitute language which places the phrase “joint responsi- 
bility” into the act is ambiguous. It is vague and susceptible to all de- 
grees of interpretation from 1° to 100°. 

It is dangerous because it seeks by ambiguity and semantics to evade 
facing up to the problem of nuclear attack. Some say that this is a 
step away from the previous concept of local responsibility, but I say 
that, if this be so, it is a very weak amd trembling step. It does not 
move us enough to come to grips with the problem. 

In my opinion, only the commitment of the Federal Government to 
direct and primary responsibility for a national, coordinated, civil- 
defense plan and its implementation will enable us to protect the lives 
of the civilian population. This proposed amendment of joint re- 
sponsibility is a verbal one. In itself, it adds no new authority, nor 
does it eliminate the present condition of shared responsibilities. 

The role of the Federal Government is defined by the substantive 
powers and the duties conferred upon the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator by the act of 1950, as amended, and not by the use of an 
ambiguous word such as “joint.” 

The law already gives him an ill-defined assortment of powers and 
duties, so that the ‘responsibility already is jointly shared with the 
States and their political subdivisions. 

Next, the proposed amendments would authorize the Administrator 
to buy radiological instruments, detection devices, protective masks, 
and gas-detection kits, and distribute them by loan or grant to States 
and cities for civil-defense purposes. 

This authority is not exactly new, since it was carried in substance 
in a recent appropriation measure, the Ostertag amendment to the 
previous appropriation bill. 

Also, the Atomic Energy Commission for some time has been dis- 
tributing radiological monitoring instruments to State and local civil- 
defense agencies. I think they have been distributed, probably, under 
some type of a loan arrangement. 

In any event, this amendment me rely overcomes a technicality in the 
law which has been interpreted previously to bar the distribution of 
such devices. In the ordinary case, the distribution of Federal sup- 
plies and eee to the States for civil-defense purposes requires 
matching grants. By this amendment the States and cities will be 
relieved of a financial obligation to put up half the funds for radio- 
logical instruments. 

Then it is proposed to overcome another ‘technicality in the law 
which bars financial contributions to the States and cities for civil- 
defense personnel and administrative expenses, including contribu- 
tions for items of personal equipment, such as uniforms. 

In this way it is expected that the States and cities would be able to 
recruit and train more civil-defense workers and give them suitable 
attire. The contribution for administrative expenses could open the 
door to a useless increase in Federal expenditures, unless the civil- 
defense program is changed to a realistic one. 

I would not be against Federal participation in the administrative 
program of a real civil-defense program. I think it would have to 
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come. But the question that you have to decide is: Would the granting 
of more money for administrative purposes on the local level be justi- 
fied, in view of the present program of the civil-defense agency ? 

Another amendment would eliminate the 50-50 matching require- 
ment in the construction or procurement of civil-defense materials and 
facilities where substantial expenditures are involved. It would be 
up to the Administrator to determine the proportion of expenditures 
that must be put up by the States and cities. 

There are some other procedural changes proposed, so that the Ad- 
ministrator would have more authority to supervise State civil-defense 
programs which are recipients of the additional Federal funds author- 
ized in these amendments. 

I have no particular objection to that. No change is proposed in 
the provisions of the present law which authorize 50-50 matching 
grants to the States for shelter construction. Since these provisions 
have remained a dead letter since the law was enacted, it is proper to 
infer that the Administration has no plans for a shelter program. 

It should be obvious from this brief summary that the Administra- 
tion’s proposals represent no real change in the basic concepts and 
operations of civil defense. The only response it makes to the threat 
of the hydrogen bomb is more monitoring gadgets, more dollars for 
State and local civil-defense programs, and a greater degree of super- 
vision over these programs. 

The Military Operations Subcommittee, of which I am privileged to 
be the chairman, takes a different view of the requirements for 
strengthening and modernizing the civil-defense law. We do not 
object to the Administration proposals as such. Except for some 
verbiage in the policy declaration, they are not inconsistent with new 
civil-defense legislation sponsored by all the members of my subcom- 
mittee, and by other Members of Congress. 

In the proper context, Administration proposals would find their 
place as minor technical changes in the law. 

What we propose in our legislation is to place civil defense in its 
proper context, the context of Federal responsibility for an effective 
civil defense, which is no less than the Federal responsibility for the 
military defense of the Nation. This is a matter of commonsense as 
well asa matter of constitutional law. 

A bomb falling on Keokuk, Iowa, would not be an attack upon the 
municipality, although it would destroy the municipality, but it would 
be an attack upon the United States, and all of the resources of the 
United States would be called out to protect any city that is threatened 
of attack or to retaliate once that attack had been made. 

Now, in conclusion, I shall not attempt to suggest the responsibility 
of the members of this subcommittee regarding the final action on these 
amendments. You know of the action of the Thomas Subcommittee 
on Appropriations in cutting the FCDA budget request from $130 
million to $39 million for the coming fiscal year. 

I might point out that last year’s appropriation was $93 million. So 
this is actu: ally a $54 million cut from what they had last year. This 
drastic cut, in my opinion, is indicative of their evaluation of the pres- 
ent and proposed programs of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 

istratration. 
The real problem before the committee, as T see it, is whether addi- 
tional amendments and additional appropriations should be made to 
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attempt to patch up an obsolete law or whether a new legislative con- 
cept should be evolved based on the new problem caused by the 1952-53 
advent of hydrogen weapons. 

And I want to say in all earnestness that I have no pride of author- 
ship in H. R. 2125, more than the fact that it results from many years 
of serious study of the problem and many hours of work of myself, my 
staff, and my subcommittee. But if the general concepts that are em- 
bodied in H. R. 2125 could be embodied by this committee in a com- 
plete new consideration of this problem, I would be very happy to 
support it. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, and Mr. Chairman, that concludes 
my testimony. I will be glad to answer any question which I can 
answer. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much, Mr. Holifield. Your state- 
ment certainly proves the fact that you have given a good deal of time 
and study to this, which I know you have. 

Now, could you explain briefly your bill? I believe the committee 
would be interested in just what your bill is going to do as introduced ¢ 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I can do that in just a very, very few minutes, by 
reading about a page and a half. 

It provides for a national plan of civil defense, which we do not 
have at this time. I am talking now about a national plan, into 
which all local plans would be coordinated. Which should be pre- 
pared after consultation with the Secretary of Defense, the appro- 
priate State and local officials, and which in the event of anticipated 
or actual enemy attack would provide for the following: Clear and 
prompt warning to the civilian population. Public information as to 
the immediate measures which must be taken to minimize the effects 
of enemy attack. Shelter of the civilian population against the pri- 
mary and secondary effects of a nuclear explosion. Control of traffic, 
lighting, and civil communications. Enforcement of civil defense 
regulations. Evacuation of persons from target areas when evacua- 
tion is feasible. Provision of food, clothing, medical, health, sanita- 
tion and other services for sheltered, displaced, and evacuated per- 
sons, which does not exist at this time. Monitoring for radiological, 
biological, and chemical hazards, which does not exist at this time. 
Decontamination of areas, facilities and supplies subject to such haz- 
ard. Unexploded bomb reconnaissance and disposition. Firefighting, 
rescue, debris clearance, and other emergency services. Movement of 
essential personnel to places of employment. Repair or restoration 
of essential industrial, communications, transportation, utility, and 
other facilities. And resumption and continuity of essential indus- 
trial production, economic activities, and governmental functions and 
services. 

Those are the broad outlines. It provides that the Federal Civil 
Defense Agency should be made a Cabinet level department of Gov- 
ernment, on the grounds that unless this problem is considered in the 
context of-the welfare of 170 million people it will not receive the at- 
tention of the Congress and the attention of the people and the coop- 
eration of the people which needs to be given to it if we are going to 
have an effective plan. 

Those are the main provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Durnam. Has there been any estimate made of the personnel 
involved in setting up such an agency of Government ? 
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Mr. Houirrterp. What did you say ? 

Mr. Duruam. Has there been any estimate made of the personnel 
that would be required to carry out this measure ? 

Mr. Howirretp. No. This goes on the basis that this is necessary 
for national survival. And I might point out to you that we are 
spending $40 billion a year on military expenses and there is no rep- 
utable military authority that will come before this committee and 
guarantee you that they can knock down in this day of the command 
bomber more than 25 or 30 percent of an incoming bomber fleet, which 
means that 70 to 75 percent of them will get through. We expect to 
lo that well or better in going into the Soviet Union to hit the target 
if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. Duruam. In facing all those facts as outlined by your state- 
ment, you still believe, then, that we can set up an effective defense of 
security for the people? 

Mr. Houirrerp. I would like to comment on that by saying that 
there can be no complete defense set up against nuclear attack. 

Mr. Duruam. I believe you said for survival in your statement; 
did you not? 

Mr. Hottrtetp. Yes. I would make this point, that unless meas- 
ures are taken to give us that defense which we are capable of hav- 
ing—expert testimony before my committee has indicated that the 
loss of civilian life may run from 60 to 100 million people in case of a 
saturated bombing attack. On the other hand, information has also 
been given before my committee that if the people are in shelters, a 
large percent of those people can be saved from the immediate effects 
of the blast, and the heat, and the radioactive fallout. 

Now, I hasten to go on and say it might be neecssary for these 
shelters to be of a nature which could house the people for a period 
in some areas of 2 or 3 weeks. In some areas where the fallout would 
be thin, away from the point zero impact of the bomb, it might be 
that they could come out within 24 hours, or within a few hours. But 
the alternative to that type of defense is complete vulnerability for 
every person practically above the face of the earth, in the areas that 
would be contaminated. 

Mr, Durnam. The Director under your bill would be in complete 
control as to the direction and the carrying out of the Civil Defense 
Act? 

Mr. Hortrretp. He would have very little more emergency power 
than he has under the 1950 act. And several of these areas that I 
read here a moment ago are lifted from the 1950 act. There are some 
new ones. 

The national plan would be formed only after the consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense and with the approval of the President, 
of course, and the Congress. And such powers as would need to be 
retained in the military should be retained in the military. And such 
powers of taking care of the civilian population as would be needed 
in the case of an emergency we feel would be better lodged in a civilian 
organization, utilizing all of the State governmental setups that were 
left, than it would be to place it in the hands of a military organiza- 
tion under martial law. 

This is also the opinion of the American Bar Association, and it 
is the opinion, by the way, of the Chiefs of Staff, I might say. They 
testified before our committee that they do not want this responsibility 
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in time of war, that they want to be relieved of it. And they also 
acknowledged that they would be given this responsibility unless 
there was an alternative civilian organization built up which could 
do the job. 

And so Operation Alert of 1955 and 1956 both indicate that martial 
law would be immediately declared. 

Mr. Durnam. You think that the Director would have the authority, 
if he formulated the plan, to carry out martial law without any direc- 
tion from anybody else ? 

Mr. Houirietp. No. The Administrator is under the direction of 
the President. And one of the problems that has to be studied and 
solved is this problem of declaration of martial law. We had a good 
deal of testimony on that. Dr. Charles Fairman of Harvard, who 
has written books on the subject of martial law, pointed out that dur- 
ing the last World War when martial law was declared in the Hawaiian 
Islands it was fin: illy only lifted after appealing to the Federal courts 
there, and the Federal judge condemned the military for leaving mar- 
tial law on long after the civilian functions should have been restored, 
and civilian control turned back. 

So one of the facets of this bill would be that the areas be defined 
at this time as to what the spheres of authority would be in the civil- 
ian field and what they would be in the military field, with, of course, 
always the overriding possibility that the P resident might, due to 
chaotic conditions, declare a region or an area absolutely out of con- 
trol of the civilian population : and with the nec essity of sending in mili- 
tary people if they were available. 

Mr. DurnHam. Giving this director the authority to set up such plan, 
in your opinion, then, would not give him any more power than pres- 
ently exists, because the President would have to declare martial law 
under the present system ? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Well, I think 

Mr. Durwam. He is directing the Army, of course. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I think that is true, except that this whole problem 
of martial law has never been explored, up until the declaration in 
1955 of Operation Alert when the President declared martial law. 
This ree. ‘aused alarm throughout the Nation among law- 
yers. I don’t heehee to be a lawyer, but I know the Bar Association 
has studied this and they have come out with certain recommendations 
on it. They were very much concerned about the declaration and the 
vagueness with which it was exercised. And since that time the Pres- 
ident has ordered the Attorney General to study this problem and to 
come up with a suggestion as to how this could be done and done 
properly and maintain our civilian institutions to the greatest extent. 

Operation Alert, 1956, was a modified declaration of emergency, 
not exactly—not as much in the martial law category as the declara- 
tion of the President in 1955. But the study of the Attorney General 
has never been made public. We tried to obtain it and it was denied 
under the reason of Executive privilege. 

Mr. Duruam. Probably I don’t exactly understand the objective. 
But if I do understand it, it is the fact that once appointed, this Ad- 
ministrator would complete these plans. And wouldn’t Congress lose 
entire control then, on the authority that was given to him to formu- 
late the plans for civil defense, whatever he came up with ? 
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Mr. Houirteip. No. There wouldn’t be any of this plan put into 
effect without the scrutiny of Congress and w ithout the appropriations 
which Congress would inevitably be called upon. 

Mr. DurHam. Certainly the appropriations would determine it. But 
I was thinking about the actual plans that he might put into effect, 
that would be ‘entirely in his hands once you give him that authority 
to do it. 

Mr. Hovirietp. Well, there is no plan now and the purpose of the 
bill is that the Secretary shall, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Defense, and with the appropriate State and local officials, prepare 
and execute a national plan of civilian defense for the United States. 

Mr. Durnam. That is the point I am getting at. Wouldn't this 
group be practically writing the civil defense law for the United 
States / 

Mr. Houirrenp. Within the bounds of this law; yes. It would be a 
plan to be put into effect, but it couldn’t be put into effect without 
Congress’ approval. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Houirtevp. It would be merely a proposed plan until Congress 
passed judgment on it. 

Mr. Bennett. It seems to me there is some sort of an analogous 
procedure that some agencies of the Government follow in promul- 
gating regulations which are published in the Federal Register and 
a certain length of time is allowed to elapse for people to “object. I 
am familiar with that. In some agencies of the Government that is 
done. That might be a good way to do this. 

Mr. Honirretp. W ell, I would say that I think there is ample pro- 
tection in the bill for congressional scrutiny. And this would have 
to be a plan which would “be approved by the President and by the 
Secretary of Defense and then it would be submitted to the Congress 
for implementation. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coir. No, I have no questions, other than one, and I am not 
sure that Mr. Holifield can answer it. He has indicated in response 
to your question, Mr. Chairman, there is no estimate of the personnel 
that will be needed, and I suppose that you don’t have an estimate- 
of-cost. figure ¢ 

Mr. Houirieip. No, there is no estimate of personnel and there is 
no estimate of cost. That would apply to a shelter program, although 
we have testimony on that. 

The bill seeks to adopt a policy which we feel is necessary for the 
preservation of the Nation. We have at this time over 2,800,000 
people in the military ranks. We have over 1,400,000 civilians em- 
ployed by the military. 

Mr. Durnam. Your—— 

Mr. Honirierp. Which makes 4,200,000 people,:and they can’t pro- 
tect your families and mine from the effect of a nuclear war if it 
occurs. And we are spending #40 billion a year to do it. Now let’s 
face the facts, 

Mr. DurHam. Well, your measure more or less directs or asks the 
Secretary of Defense and the President to come up and formulate 
the plans. 

Mr. Houirieip. That is right. 
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Mr. Duruam. Giving some of the outlines as you gave us there in 
the beginning of your statement. 

Mr. Houirme.p. That would accomplish certain objectives, all of 
which is for the preservation of the lives of our population and the 
continuity of our Nation. 

Mr. Duruam. All right, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coxe. I have no questions. 

Mr. DurHam. Questions? 

Mr. Burns. Well, I am in a peculiar position on this one. I have 
worked in civil defense and I think the gentleman from California 
has raised a very serious question and I think one that actually de- 
serves a considerable answer, on the plan. I could suggest that you 
follow what Hawaii did. The plan was approved by the Territorial 
legislature after it was drawn. 

Mr. Hortrievp. I might say that this bill has been—containing 
these principles—endorsed by the American Legion, by the American 
Bar Association, the American Medical Association, the American 
Hospital Association, the State and Territorial Civil Defense Direc- 
tors Association, the United States Conference of Mayors, the United 
States Civil Defense Council, the AFL and the CIO, and the American 
Municipal Association. 

Now, that is an imposing array of people. And I do not want to 
leave you with the impression that they have endorsed every point of 
the bill. There has been, in the case of some of those organizations, 
reservations on certain points in the bill. 

But they have all testified that they think that these principles ought 
to be put into effect if we do have an effective civil defense, and many 
of these organizations have endorsed the bill outright. 

Mr. Byrne. I will pass to the others. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I might also add on that point that we are consider- 
ing at this time about 60 technical changes, minor technical changes, 
in the bill, to perfect it as a result of our legislative hearings. But no 
major policy change in the policies outlined and the objectives outlined 
in the bill. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. Mr. Chairman, my question is not necessarily 
germane to the gentleman’s presentation, which I appreciated hearing. 
But I believe he might give me an answer to it that has concerned me. 
You mentioned a while ago about the size of a hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Honirrevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What it would do. I interpret from what you 
said that if one dropped out here somewhere in Washington, the whole 
city would be gone. 

Mr. Houirrerp. That is right. 

Mr. CunntnecHam. Well, that would take the President, the Vice 
President, every Member of Congress, the Supreme Court, and every- 
one to do with Government. What plan is there, if there is any, or 
any thought being given to it how the Government would function? 
Where would we get a government if that should happen? And isn’t 
it true if we got into a nuclear war, that Washington would probably 
be the No. 1 target city, of any enemy that wanted to destroy us? 

Mr. Hortrrevp. I think—— ' 

Mr. CunntncHaAM. We have made no plans for that and have given 
no thought to that; have we? 
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Mr. Houirievp. | think the gentleman is correct, that Washington 
would undoubtedly be on a priority list, top priority list along—I 
believe the military consider our airfields as the No. 1 priority and then 
I think possibly areas such as transportation and industrial centers, 
and Government centers such as Washington would be at least second 
in priority. And when you are dealing with madmen, it might be the 
first. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. That is what I am thinking of, frightfulness. 

Mr. Horirrecp. You asked me a question. Several years ago Sen- 
ator Knowland and I introduced bills which were very much alike 
which sought to ask that a study be given of this very problem that 
you have ‘outlined, of the continuity of Government in the case of 
mass nuclear attack. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Was that at the time when they were discussing 
an alternate capital ? 

Mr. Houitrretp. I think probably there was some discussion in the 
newspaper. But it might interest the gentleman to know that at that 
time there was no alternate Pentagon, and as a result of hearings— 
not hearings, but questions asked in executive session of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, that there was a secondary Pentagon 
established, with the correct ‘duplic ation—— 

Mr. Cunnincuam. But you have no secondary government. 

Mr. Hoxtrrenp. There is no secondary—there is no protection for 
the Congressman and the Senators and the heads of Government in 
the city of W ashington today. I don’t think that even the new build- 
ings that are being built are being built with underground shelters. 

Mr. Duruam. We were told that this morning by the Director ? 

Mr. Houtrtetp. What did you say ¢ 

Mr. Durnam. We were told that this morning by the Director, that 
there was no shelter provided. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Yet in countries like Sweden, they are going into 
extensive underground structures to protect their government. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Let me ask this question: You mentioned that 
hydrogen bomb and it was mentioned this morning by the other gen- 
tlemen. Supposing such a bomb dropped in Washington. We have 
underground shelters here or would have them. We have some now. 
What good would they be? At least we would be smothered in there. 
Nobody would get out. We would be like rats in a trap. 

Mr. Hovitrtevp. No, sir. Let me say I differ with the gentleman in 
this way. A hydrogen bomb, assuming that it is a high drop, or 
high explosion, ‘would have an effect of bl: ast, heat and radioactivity 
on all the population above ground. If it is a ground burst, w herever 
the ground burst would occur there would be undoubtedly a scooping 
out of the ground as occurred in the island in the Pacific. The depths 
might vary with the different amount, or the different size of the 
bomb, and its closeness to the ground. 

But where you began to save human life is from a point outside of 
the ground, what they call the fireball area, the ground touched area 
or the se ooped out area. And from that on down for possibly 100 or 
maybe 150 miles the people would be saved. 

Now, there is going to be an inevitable loss of life whenever a 
nuclear attack occurs. There is going to be an inevitable loss of life. 

The accuracy of bomb drops are not alws ays pinpoint. There was 
a miss in the last test of several miles on the part of the delivery of 














the bombs. So the only thing you could do would be to give the 
people a moderate type of protection which would protect them on 
the area outside of wherever the bomb burst on the ground. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. In other words, if it burst here in the middle of 
the city of Washington, say between here and the Washington Monu- 
ment, there would ‘be nothing left of the city of W ashington, bomb 
shelters, or anything to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Hoxtrreip. That is probably true. But let me carry on from 
there. If the wind was blowing toward Baltimore and Philadelphia 
and the people there were not underground, it is conceivable that prac- 
tically all of the people in Baltimore e and many of the people, a great 
proportion of the people in Philadelphia, could be destroyed by 
radioactive fallout. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Well, let’s look at it the other way. Take Cin- 
cinnati. Supposing we had a group of men authorized to step in and 
authorized to become Congressmen, Senators, and so forth. The Gov- 
ernment could function right away, with the fallout going the other 
way. No thought has been given to that. What I am talking about 
is alternate Members of the House and Senate. I know every Member 
doesn’t want that because he thinks he would have an opponent the 
next election, but nevertheless I am thinking of America. 

Mr. Howirmp. Yes; I am glad to say that I think the same thing 
and I know the gentleman is, too. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, Senators can be appointed immediately 
by the governors. 

Mr. Houtrrenp. That is right. 

Mr. CunnincHam. But members of the House could not. 

Mr. Houtrievp. That is right. And this was taken into considera- 
tion in the bills which have been introduced, this very factor was 
taken into consideration, but those bills have not been given any 
impetus. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. You see the line of succession now, if we lose 
the President and Vice President, goes to the House of Representa- 
tives, where we would be. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That is right. This may sound fanciful, but this 
is the kind of a world we have been living in since 1952. 

Mr. CunninGuam. The whole thing is crazy. My questions would 
be crazy, except that the whole subject is crazy. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Well, but it isa crazy reality. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I don’t want to take any more time. Thanks, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. I can’t ask questions on this thing that are 
sane. 

Mr. Horirtexp. I think your questions were very good, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, because I think they are points that should be considered by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr, CGnnincuam, | just don’t know how anyone can ask an 
intelligent question on this subject. It is beyond us. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Horirrenp. No, I will not agree to it. I think your questions 
were intelligent—— 

Mr. CunnineHam. I don’t say it is beyond you. 

Mr. Houirievp. No, I think your questions were intelligent, every 
one of them, and there should be an answer to those questions. 














Mr. Bray. Mr. Holifield, I don’t know whether I quite agree with 
this legislation or not. But I do think that you contribute a great 
deal by not only your talk here but more especially articles and 
speeches you have made showing the utter impracticability of mass 
evacuation. I felt the utter impossibility of that for a long time. I 
don't see why we have gone as far along that line as we have. Now, 
this legislation, does it go into details as to the authority of declaring 
ins rtial law or when it “would be lifted or anything of ‘that kind? 

Mr. Honirterp. Yes. We take care of that. 

The declaration of the President or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Bray. Do you say the President can do it without any declara- 
tion from Congress. 

Mr. Houirietp. He can do that now. 

Mr. Bray. That Fairman lecture raised some questions as I recall 
on that question. 

Mr. Hontrierp. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And also a lecture on that subject was recently given at 
Charlottesville. at the Judge Advocate General School in the declara- 
tion of martial law. T hey raised the question whether it should be by 
the President alone or Congress alone, or by both of them, and if the 
President did it whether the Congress should later concur in that or 
not. I don’t have it before me now. But that is how I recall it. 

The reason I am raising the question is that I think it would be a 
very good idea for you to work on that subject. Because when martial 
law was called in Hawaii, there was utterly no reason to continue it 
beyond May of 1942. 

‘Yet, in 1944 the military was still holding onto martial law for 
their dear life. 

In fact, the whole thing in my opinion—ny colleague, Mr. Burns, 
I believe agrees with me. I think it is one of the most disgraceful 
things I have ever seen. I wrote an article in 1949 on Martial Law in 
Hawai, Garner Anthony, the acting general wrote a book on the 
subject a few years ago. 

They were still throwing people in jail for lighting a cigarette and 
for people changing jobs that had nothing to do with defense as late 
as 1944. 

The military general of Hawaii issued an order that would throw 
a Federal judge in the penetentiary without a trial for even ques- 
tioning their right to hold persons w ithout evidence. 

I received letters from committees that had been working on that 
very subject. I think you would be performing a very worthwhile 
service if you would work out legislation that would prevent such 
‘iolation of rights in the future. 

Mr. Byrne. I was going to ask if the gentleman would yield, be- 
cause I will agree with you unreservedly and wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I really don’t know whether I have a question of the 
witness or not, but I kind of wonder whether there is going to be any 
coordination here so we would be able to know what Mr. Peterson 
thinks of these ideas and whether our committee should wash its 


hands of this bill and turn the matter over to the other committee or 
just what is going to be done. 
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I guess we will work that out in executive session. Is that right? 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Mr. Chairman, may I respond to Mr. Bray’s re- 
marks ¢ 

I am glad the gentleman has read about this case. It was the case 
of Duncan v. Kohanamoko. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Horirmep. And the Federal judge in that instance condemned 
the military very severely for the retention of martial law long after 
they should have turned it back. At the moment of the impact of the 
Japanese invasion at Pearl Harbor there may have been, and I am not 
sure whether there was, a breakdown of civilian control. I doubt it. 

Mr. Bray. There wasnot. I was there. 

Mr. Hortrrevb. I doubt it, as I say. 

But certainly thereafter there was no excuse for military control. 
And this is the thing that has concerned the American Bar Associa- 
tion, because they believe that now in peacetime before the urgency— 
that is, before the emergency of an enemy attack—is the time ‘that we 
ought to set the guidelines in advance as to the conditions of imposi- 
tion of martial law, and also set up methods of termination. 

And I would like to read, if I might, just this one little section here 
in my bill. 

National Civil Defense Emergency, it is called. 

The provisions of this title shall be operative only during the existence of a 
state of civil defense emergency hereafter referred to in this title as “emergency.” 
The existence of an emergency within the United States or any part thereof may 
be proclaimed by the President or by concurrent resolution of the Congress if 
the President in such proclamation or the Congress in such resolution finds that 
an attack upon the United States has occurred or is anticipated, and that the 
national safety therefore requires an invocation of the provisions of this title. 
Any emergency shall terminate upon the proclamation of the termination thereof 
by the President or the passage hy the Congress of a concurrent resolution termi- 
nating such an emergency. 

Then it goes on and sets up the methods by which that emergency 
power shall be exercised. 

The intent of it certainly is that in every case—that it should not 
be put on unless civilian authorities h: id completely broken down, and 
that, if it is put on to the extent that is possible, every civilian judge, 
policeman, and so forth shall be used during that emergency period, 
rather than sending in the troops. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t see any reason to ever suspend the right of : 
proper court issuing a writ of habeas corpus. Have you read the 
Garner Anthony book on that subject ? 

Mr. Hourrrecp. The what ? 

Mr. Bray. Garner Anthony, the Attorney General at that time, 
wrote a book on it. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I read Mr. Fairman’s treatment on that, but not 
that one. _ 

Mr. Bray. I read that, too. Incidentally, I will mail you an article 
I wrote in 1949. Not that it is a great legal document, but it does go 
into detail and is very well doc umented, as to what did go on. And it 
showed that the military were ver ry deliberately trying to block every 
attempt of the civ ilians getting back control. There was no need for 
martial law. Colonel (later General) Fielder who was G2 of 
Hawaiian Depot stated that there wasn’t one case of sabotage in the 
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Hawatians, yet 214 years after the war started they were throwing 
people in jail and holding them without any trial, and denying the 
writ of habeas corpus and even threatening the judge. And MP’s 
beat United States marshals for trying to even question the right of 
the military to hold civilians without evidence or hearings. 

One man they held for 19 months, and the only evidence they said 
they had against him was that somebody—one man said somebody 
told him, and he doesn’t remember who he was, at one time, at an 
undefined date in the past, he had seen him attend a bund meeting. 
The military kept that man in jail for 19 months, and tried to “put 


the judge in jail for issuing a writ of habeas corpus in the case. It is 
that serious. 


Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. If all you accomplish is to get some sane, honest, and good 
American approach in declaring martial law, your work would have 
been well justified. 

Mr. Houtrierp. Thank you very much. I hope we accomplish more. 
Mr. Burns, I know, must have lived through that experience. 

Mr. Burns. I don’t want to impose too much on the time of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

But in view of the record, I would like to point out that the civilian 
authorities and the civilian population of Honolulu quite capably met 
the attack that came in that day. As a matter of fact, we received 
high praise from both the military—I said both, I should have said 
all the military authorities of that time. 

We did have a collapse in the appointive governor of that date. He 
was appointed by the President, and as an appointed official did not 
represent the people at their election. 

As a consequence of that, he collapsed. And I listened in when he 
talked to the FBI, on December 7, asking whether he should declare 
martial law. 

I think the observations of the Congressman, Mr. Bray, are well 
worth while considering, because at the present time, if we have an 
attack on this country you are going into martial law, and you have 
in there no change, nothing to protect the citizenry or anything else. 

Mr. Houirrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Burns. I would like to know how you are going to get out of it. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. That is right. 

It might interest you to know that the State of New York has 
passed a . model law and it treats on these emergency powers, and also 
at the last—at the first declaration of martial law in 1955, in Operation 
Alert, the Governor of New York refused to acce,)t the declaration of 
martial law. He said it was unconstitutional. And they refused to 
cooperate on a martial-law basis. 

So this is a very important question. 

Because nations have lost their liberties through the imposition of 
martial law and the maintenance of that martial law long after the 
excuse for its imposition had vanished. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Lankford? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Chet, could you point out in what way you believe the 
existing program to be unrealistic ? 





Mr. Houirievp. The existing program has been unrealistic in many 
ways. They have relied upon evacuation, for instance, as a cheap 
excuse for facing up to the problems. 

They never explained how you could evacuate millions of people 
from a metropolitan area nor what you would do with them after you 
got them out of there. 

Particularly, have they ignored the fact that radioactivity falling 
in these areas outside of a city can be just as lethal as the effect of the 
blast and heat of the bomb. 

Now, they have never adopted a national plan, for instance. There is 
no such thing as an effective national plan. Each little village and 
county and State is allowed to propose anything that it wants. They 
depend upon voluntary participation. 

In most instances they have no funds or have limited funds. There 
is no such thing as a radiological monitoring system in the United 
States worthy of the name. 

Without this, it would be just like a man walking in the dark without 
a lantern, because you can’t see nor feel radioactivity. 

You would have no way of knowing whether you were being exposed 
to lethal radioactivity or not. They have refused to advocate a 
shelter program because of the budgetary cost of it that is involved. 
While at the same time, we are spending 4 to 6 billion dollars a year 
in foreign aid. 

We are spending $40 billion in a military defense system which 

-an’t defend us agains this kind of an attack. And this Congress— 
and I voted along with the rest of Congress, to inaugurate a $38 
billion road program just recently. 

All these billions are being spent, but the minute you start saying 
we will give the American taxpayer a chance to get into a cover and 
survive in case of this kind of an attack, immediately someone steps up 
and says we can’t afford it. 

Well, it is like the old saying: if you allow the goose that lays the 
golden tax egg to be killed, why you will be out of eggs. 

Mr. Price. “Testifying before the committee this morning, however, 
Mr. Peterson indicated that they were looking favorably upon a shelter 
program over the next 8- or 10-year period, ‘and he estimated the'cost 
of it to be about $32 billion. He indicated that the Civil Defense 
Administration was favorably considering such a program. 

Now, does that mean that under existing law they could do many 
of the things that you specify in your new bill! 

Mr. Houtrterp. No. 

I understand that after some years of pounding on this subject of 
evacuation and after the recent road study of the Department of 
Public Roads, which showed that you would have to spend $23 billion 
to evacuate the people from 67 of our big cities out a distance of 45 

miles—you would have to spend $25 billion in road improvement, and 
bridge widening. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Houirierp. After this study came out the first of this year, 
Mr. Peterson deserted his former stanch position on evacuation, and 
began to recognize that since 1952, there was such a thing as radio- 
activity to be contended with. 

Now, he has been before. my committee many, many times. He is 
a hard-working man. He is an earnest man. He has been very hard 








in my opinion, to convince that he should face up to the realities of 
nuclear warfare. 

He has just refused to look it in the face apparently, that is, as far 
as publicly is concerned. And here recently, he has been forced by the 
organizations which have endorsed the principle of shelter as being 
not a perfect solution but the only even part way solution that there 
is to this kind of warfare—he has been induced to take a position. 

And I understand he has made some kind of a recommendation to 
the administration. But he has not as yet made such a recommenda- 
tion to the Congress. 

Of course, I don’t know what the Congress would do about it. In 
this phase wave of economy, I will be realistic with you and I will 
say that while we are all trying to save money, as is evidenced by the 
cut in the civil defense appropriation from $130 million requested to 
$39 million by the Appropriations Subcommittee, the other day 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I just don’t know whether we can face up to this 
problem or not, as Members of Congress. But I think it is our duty 
to face up to it. I think it will be tragic if we do not face up to it, 
and if a nuclear war occurs it won’t do us any good to be the richest 
people in the graveyard. 

Mr. Price. C het, when you were reading the provisions of the act to 
explain what your proposed bill would do, you stated that many of 
those provisions were lifted from the 1950 act. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Now, how many of those were lifted and what were the 
provisions that were lifted ¢ 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Well, let me say that the difference, the real differ- 
ences, without going into them one at a time, are this: In the 1950 act, 
they are part of the definition of civilian defense. 

In my bill they are part of a national plan and the Administrator 
is given authority to prepare a plan which would do this, and bring 
it to the Congress for implementation. 

Mr. Price. Couldn’t he provide a national plan under existing law? 

Mr. Houtrievp. Well, I think he could have done that if he had 
wanted to, although he claimed before us he did not have the authority 
to because your 1950 act places primary responsibility on States and 
local political subdivisions. 

If you will turn to the foreword of the act, which states the policy 
vou will see that that is true. 

And therefore he claimed that he did not have the power to formu- 
late a national plan and impose it upon the people. 

I do not think he had the power to impose it upon the localities, but 
I do think that he could have come up with this type of a statement, 
that since the advent of these weapons whose effect transgess and go 
beyond the political subdivision boundaries, I am suggesting a nation: al 
plan and asking the Congress to scrutinize it and approve it, and give 
me the power to put it into effect. This he has not done. 

Mr. CunntncGHAM. May L ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Holifield—were you through ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. CunntncHam. You made a statement a while ago that disturbed 
me a little. 








Mr. Hottrtetp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunninouam. As I understand it. I understood you to say 
there is no counterattack defense that we can use that would be of any 
value. The only thing we can do is what you are suggesting. 

Mr. Hoxtrted. Now, let me explain myself, if you got that impres- 
sion. There is no defensive mechanism available at this time which 
would preclude a majority breakthrough on the part of an incoming 
bomber attackin fleet. 

Mr. CunntnoHam. Then why should we be spending any money 
on defense of that kind, if we have nothing that could prevent a ma- 
jority breakthrough ¢ 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Well 

Mr. CunnincHAM. Why spend what we are spending at all on the 
Defense Department? Why not put it all on what you are recom- 
mending ¢ 

Mr. Houirretp. I would not be in favor of that. I have supported 
all of the military defense that we can get 

Mr. CunnincGHAM. But you stated that a majority would get 
through. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Now a majority of 100 would be one more 
than 50. 

Mr. Hotirterp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. And from what you said a while ago 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. 100 planes, each one with a hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Horirretp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnrncHam. What they would do to the United States. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. It just makes one wonder what is the use of doing 
anything. 

Mr. Price. I think that is accepted military principles. 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. Let me say this, that I think every military defense 
possible should be employed, because everywhere you prevent one of 
those weapons from being brought into the United States, you just 
increase your chances of survival that much. 

Mr. CunntneHam. Then wouldn't it be better to add a lot more 
there and less of what you are recommending, then ? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think that you should also prepare and maintain 
the strongest capability of offense against the enemy so that that 
offense, if necessary, could be used, but would always remain, if not 
used, in a state of power to retaliate, which would prevent them from 
launching this attack. 

I would hope that we would continue to strengthen our defensive 
mechanism and our offensive mechanism and our protective mecha- 
nism in the face of the threat which we are faced with in this world 
today. I wouldn’t let down on any of them. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Mr. Holifield, you probably don’t remember 
this, but I do. In World War I the Germans began the use of chlo- 
rine gas, poison gas. We finished it. World War II came along and 
Hitler never used one ounce. Why? Because of the fear of retaliation 
from America. 

Ever since—a few years ago when I was out at Nevada and saw 
an atomic explosion, I have been firmly convinced our best defense 
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is to be prepared to just blow any enemy off the earth if they start 
anything against us. That is the surest way not to have any war at all. 

Mr. Honirrerp. I am certainly sure that the gentleman and I agree 
that the strongest offense that we can have means the less likeli- 
hood of a war of any kind. I w ay and 
I would go along with that principle. But I would not go along with 
the principle of weakening our defense or weakening any protection 
which we can give to the American people. This is not the American 
way of looking at this thing. 

The American way of looking at this thing, of enemy attack, has 
always been to give the maximum protection to our women and our 
children and our old people and also to, in the way of military defense 
or civilian type of defense, and to make the best offensive that we can. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. I agree with that, Mr. Holifield. But taking 
your own words of a while ago—I don’t wish to argue it too much. 

Mr. Houtrteip. No. 

Mr. CunninouamM. If by spending the money that we would spend 
on your plan we could prevent 10 more of those planes getting 
through with bombs, wouldn’t we probably save more lives, of men, 
women, and children, than let them come in and do the other ? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. No; we would not. 

Mr. CunnincHaAM. Let alone the destruction of property. 

Mr. Horirretp. No, we would not. We would not save as many 
lives as could be saved by a system of shelters which I think could be 
built over a period of, say, 10 years at a cost of $2 billion or $3 billion a 
year, and I think that that type of a shelter system would save more 
human lives on the same amount of money spent either on defensive or 
offensive military weapons. 

Mr. Duruam. I have heard no one 

Mr. Price. In this case if even only 10 percent of them got through, 
it would be pretty hazardous. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. I have heard no one of the experts that appeared 
before either this committee or the other one say that we could have 
much defense in the instance of guided missiles. 

Mr. Houirtetp. That is right. Weare facing, in my humble opinion, 
within a period of—and this varies on different. scientific estimates, 
from 5 to 8 years, the possibility of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
At the present time, this day, the city of Washington, could be wiped 
out with a hydrogen bomb from a submarine-launched missile out in 
the Atlantic. I firmly believe that. And this goes for every other 
coastal city or city within a certain number of miles of the coast, of 
both the Pacific and the Atlantic, and the gulf. 

Mr. Durnam. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bennett. This is enough to adjourn on. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. Congressman Holifield, what you are saying actually 
is that you have offensive capacities with very little defense possible, 
so you have two nations, let’s say, attenting to obliterate each other, 
and then the nation that can save the most of its people to keep up its 
production is going to be the nation that can win the war, isn’t it 
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Mr. Hourrrevp. That is right. Not only to keep up its produc- 
tion 

Mr. Burns. And its will to fight. 

Mr. Houirretp. For war purposes, but for rehabilitative purposes. 

Mr. Burns. And that is the point you are making? 

Mr. Houtrrerp. That is the point I am making. Here is what 
Curtis LeMay said. He said this in testimony before a congressional 
committee. General LeMay noted that defense systems are becoming 
more and more sophisticated but this is also true for defensive sys- 
tems. He summed up his position thus. 





So we believe in the future the situation will remain the same as it has in the 
past, and that is a bomber force well-equipped, determined, and well-trained, 
will penetrate any defensive system that can be devised. 

That is the man that we are depending upon and in my opinion, one 
of the great men among our—one of the greatest of our military lead- 
ers and the man tod: Ly that the 1 esponsibility for defending the United 
States really rests upon from the standpoint of the fear of his retali- 
ation, 

Mr. Dcurnam. Then you really feel that there is an answer to this 
problem as far as the protection of this country is concerned ? 

Mr. Ho.trtevp. I think there is a partial answer. I do not believe 
there is a complete answer, but I think the partial answer could save 
several hundred million human lives and might be the third great 
deterring power for the launching of this kind of an attack. 

Mr. Durnam. Then we are faced with saving lives or saving dol- 
lars; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hottrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. That is just about it. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much, Mr. Holifield. I appreciate 
your appearing before us. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. May I say that I learned a lot. 

Mr. Hottrterp. I am glad that this committee is studying this 
problem. 

Mr. Durnam. We don’t have all the answers. That is the reason 
we are glad to have you. And I don’t think anybody else has all the 
answers. 

Mr. Horirterp. I certainly don’t have all the answers, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much, Mr. Holifield. The meeting 
is adjourned until Fr iday morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:23 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Friday, Mare h 22, 1957.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMItres No. 3 or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, March 22, 1957 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 313A of the House Office 
Building, the Honorable Carl T. Durham (subcommittee chairman) 
presiding, for the purpose of the further consideration of H. R. 4910 
and H. R. 4911. 
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Mr. Durnam. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of hearings on H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911, 
the civil defense bills. 

We have before us this morning Mr. George D. Riley, legislative 
representative of the AFL-CIO. Mr. Riley, we will be glad to have 
your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Rizey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is 
George D, Riley. I am legislative representative of the AFL-C 10. 
The AFL-CIO’ apprec iates this opportunity to present its views re- 
garding the critical issue of civil defense. 

H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911 contain the administration amendments 
to the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 and, in our opinion, these 
amendments will bring to civil defense, for the first time, something 
akin to our thinking that civil defense—like the military defense of 
our country—is the responsibility of the Federal Government. The 
proposed amendments contained in the bills do not go as far as they 
might in establishing Federal responsibility ; and yet we find no seri- 
ous area of disagreement but, instead, feel reassured that these pro- 
posals constitute a step in the right direction. 

We do not feel qualified to make extensive comments on all aspects 
of this proposed legislation. We are not experts in nuclear warfare 
or bomb damage. However, labor has always been particularly aware 
of the danger of Communist aggression. Moreover, as an organiza- 
tion with over 15 million members largely concentrated in the urban 
areas of the country, we represent the individuals in the Nation most 
vulnerable to attack. A vast number of our members are in great 
production centers, typically denominated as critical target areas. 
Our members are engaged in the operations of huge industries, prac- 
tically all of which are above ground. They are actively producing 
much of the useful items or which could be converted in time of 
national stress. 

When we think of civil defense, we instinctively think of medica 
rane including plasma, stockpiling of the essentials of 5 
ter, clean air, sanitation, food, clothing, and provision for living quar- 
ters—all in shelters where survival can be considered a reasonable ex- 
pectation. 

AFL-CIO POLICY 


It is appropriate to refer to a resolution titled “Civil Defense,” 
adopted by the first constitutional convention of the AFL-CIO, in 
which it was stated that: 


Organized labor has supported civil defense from its very beginning in 1940. 
In the planning and programing of civil-defense procedure, representatives of 
organized labor have been consulted. Representatives of organized labor have 
been called upon to help plan the protection of civilians and the restoration of 
industries and service facilities that may be destroyed or interrupted. 


The same resolution continues by stating: 


Organized workers who work in plants and live in critical ps areas can- 
not be regulated on the basis of State, county, or city lines. Leadership in de- 
veloping civil-defense programs for such industrial areas must of necessity come 
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from plans developed by Federal Government authorities based on a knowledge 
of an enemy’s ability to penetrate into such areas. 


There were seven concluding points in the same resolution which 
read as follows: 

Resolved, The reality of the situation and the dangers we face make it man- 
datory that the first convention of the united labor movement under the ban- 
ner of the AFL-CIO call upon the Congress of the United States to pass a new 
Civil Defense Act which will provide that— 

1. The primary responsibility for civil defense rests with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the same manner as provided in the United States Constitution 
for the common defense of the Nation. 

2. The Federal Government be responsible for giving direction, service, 
and financial assistance to the States, counties, and communities for de- 
veloping civil-defense plans in line with the Federal responsibility. 

3. The Congress through the proper committees authorize and appropriate 
sufficient funds for these purposes. 

4. Congress authorize the Civil Defense Administrator to set up minimum 
standards of civil defense preparation and facilities to maintain them, such 
standards to be maintained subject to Civil Defense inspection in order to 
qualify for Federal aid in any respect. 

5. Congress be directed to provide proper protection, wages, and terms 
of employment, and workmen’s compensation for civil-defense workers who 
may be required to work or train in civil-defense procedures prior to or after 
an attack on any community. 

6. Civil-defense regional boundaries be revised to meet the reality of the 
Nation’s critical target area and fallout potential as a result of the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

7. Direction of the civil-defense programs will not be abandoned or dele- 
gated to the Armed Forces in the event of martial law or enemy attack. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


With this policy as background, may I mention a few specific points 
in the proposed legislation. First, our organization has not been sat- 
isfied with the degree of progress which this Nation has made with 
regard to civil-defense preparations. While we recognize that many 
Federal, State, and local officials have exerted their utmost to perform 
a credible job, we feel, nevertheless, that they have been working under 
serious handicaps. 

To begin with, the American public is notoriously lax in waking up 
to the possibility of attack. Our immunity from attack in World War 
II naturally has made it more difficult for individuals to grasp the 
necessity for civil-defense preparations. In addition, available funds 
have been quite limited; neither the Congress nor the legislatures 
have been willing to authorize extensive appropriations. 

As a result, the AFL-CIO is keenly disappointed with the degree of 
readiness which has been achieved by our civil-defense organization. 
A major reason in our mind for this lack of preparation is the very 
cumbersome administrative machinery which was written into the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. As you know, the declaration of 
policy in that law stated the policy and intent of Congress that the 
‘responsibility for civil defense shall be vested primarily in the several 
States and their political subdivisions.” 

The Federal Government thus was left as little more than a simple 
coordinator of State activities regarding civil defense. In effect, the 
States have all the responsibility and are supposed to do all the 
work. 
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UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The results have been quite unsatisfactory. Some States, partic- 
ularly those including a number of important target areas, have moved 
promptly to meet this problem. Others have felt little responsibility. 
Consequently, the degree of our readiness varies sharply from State 
to State, and the quality of civil-defense preparations is very uneven. 

In our view, the language written into the 1950 act by Congress 
was based on extremely faulty assumptions. It failed to recognize 
that the danger of attack is a danger to the entire Nation. While it is 
true that in the event of attack, possibly certain particular areas might 
be considered more vulnerable than others, the entire Nation would be 
involved. State lines will have little meaning. Areas outside the 
potential attack centers will have to be called on to give aid in the 
form of supplies, equipment, and manpower. 

Yet, at present there is little recognition of this fact. States which 
do not include prime target areas naturally are reluctant to spend 
money, simply to support target areas in another state. 


ESTABLISHING FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Clearly, the Federal Government must become more directly in- 
volved in the civil-defense process. This is exactly the direction in 
which H. R. 4910 is oriented. We, therefore, want to make clear our 
support of the changes which would affirm the Federal Government’s 
broader responsibility for the Nation’s civil-defense program. 

The AFL-CIO feels that H. R. 4916, section 205, beginning on line 
19 of page 4, meets one of the important needs of a strong civil defense. 
Since civil defense must be considered as part of our national defense, 
it would be a fair comparison to say that this section follows the same 
- pattern as is now employed by the military in the National Guard, 
which secures financial assistance and the loan of equipment from the 
Federal Government in its training program. 

Certainly, the education of Americans in the need and responsibility 
of so great a service as civil defense must be of paramount importance. 
Once the citizens of this great country of ours are properly aware of 
their responsibilities, a training and education program the likes of 
which the world has never seen will become a fact and not a promise 
or a need. The usefulness of civil defense in peace as well as in times 
of war is a matter of record—records which show that the membership 
of the AFL-CIO has played a leading role with both financial con- 
tributions and contributions of manpower. 

In this respect, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4911 would remove the 
$100,000 imitation upon annual appropriations made for the purpose 
of paying the cost of students from States and cities attending FCDA 
schools. The need is for more students, if we are to go forward in 
our training programs. New language in H. R. 4910 would cover the 
per diem and travel for students necessary to run FCDA schools. 


CONCLUSION 


I express the full appreciation of the AFL-CIO in having this 
opportunity to set forth for the record our position and sentiments 
in a subject which so vitally and completely potentially affects our 
population. 








Each year, we request the Appropriations Committee to provide 
funds sufficiently adequate to enable the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration to function at its highest potential. We did the same 
at the time that agency was known as the Office of Civil Defense. 

Members of our civil-defense committee in the AFL-CIO have 
given generously of their time and thought to the manpower phases, 
as well as shelter, stockpiling, and many others. 

Early in the concept of civil defense, we took the position that the 
prime responsibility lies with the Federal Government to provide 
leadership, coordination, and facilities, the latter especially where 
State and local governments on their own initiative cannot or do not 
take action in behalf of the population. 

It is gratifying to note that responsibility on the part of the 
Central Government has now been fixed in the thinking and the plan- 
ning of practically all concerned. 

We share completely the expression contained in the foreword of 
House Report No. 2946 of the 84th Congress, titled “Civil Defense 
For National Survival,” issued by the Holifield Subcommittee on 
Military Operations, and which reads as follows: 

If a nuclear attack should be launched upon the cities of this Nation, millions 
of lives could be lost and the accumulated tangible assets represented by our 
homes, churches, schools, libraries, cultural treasures, industrial facilities, and 
other things we hold dear, could be completely destroyed. 

Such an attack now is possible by a potential enemy possessing atomic-hydro- 
gen weapons and sufficient means to deliver them by airplane and submarines. 

It is because of these facts that labor has been doing everything 
possible to be on the alert. We recognize the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons, radioactive fallout, and our vulner ability to attack. 

We hope that from these hearings can come a more effective Govern- 
ment organization to alert and prepare the American people for any 
eventuality that may lie ahead. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. It was an excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Riley, I want to compliment you on your very fine 
statement. 

Mr. Rirry. Thank you, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. I think your or ganization shares with many of us the 
feeling that up to the present time the civil-defense program has been 
inadequate. There is some question as to whether or not we really 
had a civil-defense program. 

I take it you feel H. “R. 4910 is at least a step in amending the 1950 
act that might put a little more life and strength into the existing 
program ? 

Mr. Rirey. That is true, certainly. 

Mr. Price. But do you feel it goes far enough in determining the 
primary responsibility for civil defense? 

Mr. Rrxy. No. I think there is a lot of room for tightening up in 
this revision and extension of the basic act. 

Mr. Price. Where do you feel that primary responsibility should 
rest ? 

Mr. Ruey. We still come back to the point it is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility under the Constitution of the United States 
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for the common defense of the Nation. The Constitution was written 
at a time civil defense was no issue, but you cannot disengage civil 
defense from military defense in a world as tight as the one in which 
we live. 

Mr. Price. While you feel these amendments would be helpful, 
would certainly do no harm, you still would prefer to see a real over- 
haul of the Civil Defense Act ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. This seems to be the logical time to do the thing you 
mention. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. No questions. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyze. I want to join our distinguished colleague, Mr. Price, 
and our chairman in commending you on your statement. I think we 
all agree it was an excellent statement. 

Mr. Rinry. Thank you. 

Mr. Doyix. 1 have known for years of the excellent approach to 
this problem by organized labor. However, I had not realized until 
you called our attention to it on page 2 of your statement that organ- 
ized labor was active in this field as far back as 1940. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, we certainly were. It did not come to a dramatic 
point. 

Mr. Doyte. I had overlooked the fact the activity of organized labor 
in this field went back that far, but now I remember it does. 

On page 2 of your statement, the last paragraph, one of the resolu- 
tions you there set forth is to the effect that the primary responsibility 
for civil defense rests with the Federal Government in the same manner 
as provided in the United States Constitution for the common defense 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyir. Does that indicate that you think the Federal Govern- 
ment should bear the whole cost, if necessary ¢ 

Mr. Rizey. I do not think that is true. If necessary, yes, but I 
think through education and through trial runs such as we have had 
in hurricane and fire and so forth, civil-defense machinery, organiza- 
tion, and coordination have proved of value. 

Mr. Doyrx. Would that not tend to interfere with the rights of 
States to govern internal matters within their State lmes? 

Mr. Rizxy. On the surface I would grant very quickly that it does 
appear to be some interference, but what do we do when the States 
neglect what we believe to be the responsibility of that State to attend 
to the very essential necessities of the citizens of the State at least on 
a potential basis. 

Mr. Doytr. I recognize, then, from this answer by you, that you feel 
the States have neglected their responsibilities 

Mr. Rizry. Those States which are not as close to the potential 
problem as others I think have. There are other States which I think 
have done a very good job, and also cities. I think New York City 
could be pointed out as a very excellent example of a city with aware- 
ness that has done a very good job. 

Mr. Doyte. You point out the need of educating the American 
public. What is it about the American public that makes you state 
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as positively as you do that we should be educated more as to our own 
survival? What is it about the people of our Nation, according te your 
statement and my own belief, that causes us to neglect plans for our 
own survival ? 

Mr. Rutey. I think that is a matter for determination by psycholo- 
gists, probably. I think it might logically be stated that in our day- 
to-day problems we are perhaps preoccupied and we do not perhaps 
recognize the danger. For example, perhaps we do not recognize the 
danger of prairie or forest fires because we are away from the forests. 
We see pictures of the fires in the newspapers and on television and 
we have a mental regret that this is happening, that good natural re- 
sources are being wasted, and so forth, but it is distant; we are not 
living there. But with those people living there it is a very real prob- 
lem, it is like a man who has lost his job and has no way of providing 
for his family. 

Mr. Doyte. I see from week to week in labor papers and labor 
magazines and reproduction from labor magazines much emphasis on 
this very subject of civil defense. Does it stem from your office or 
where does it come from ¢ 

Mr. Ruiter. If you are speaking of the journals of the international 
unions, I would say a great deal of that is originated in their own 
shops. They have editorial staffs assisted by research men and women, 
and so forth. If you are talking about the weekly paper of the AFL- 
CIO, the News, or our monthly magazine—— 

Mr. Doyz. Both; but I notice from week to week emphasis in these 
papers on this very subject. Where does that stem from ? 

Mr. Rizey. It stems from whichever shop is involved in the thing. 
We have 140 affiliated international unions. Some of those have re- 
sources sufficiently Jarge that they can produce these things on their 
own. Others may reproduce from the central publications I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Dorie. What department or what office is apparently educat- 
ing or informing the organized labor unions in the United States on 
civil defense ? 

Mr. Rizxy. We have an education department in the AFL-CIO, 
for example. It may take up this subject now and give it a treatment, 
and later it may take up minimum wage or any one of a hundred 
things. 

Mr. Doyte. I am, of course, pleased to see that you folks in labor 
are familiar with the Holifield committee report, House Report No. 
2946 of the 84th Congress, and are placing emphasis on the considera- 
tion they give the subject, and I am of course pleased to see that you 
are solidly behind the substance of this bill introduced by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, in fact, both of these bills, H. R. 4910 and H. R. 
4911. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Connineuam. I have little to say, but I want to thank Mr. 
Riley for this spendid paper and the information he has given us. 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I am also, like Mr, Doyle, impressed with the 
last paragraph on the second page of your paper with reference to 
the primary responsibility for civil defense resting with the Federal 
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Government in the same manner as provided in the Constitution for 
the common defense of the Nation. As I remember, even the preamble 
to the Constitution says the Federal Government shall provide for the 
common defense of the country. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. And at times of war all expenses of the National 
Guard must be borne by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Your paper brings to the fore the fact that at 
this time we are faced with a kind of defense different from ever 
before. In view of this fact I am concerned about cutting the budget, 
and I am also impressed with the fact that so far as I am able to de- 
termine none of that pressure for cutting the budget has come from 
labor organizations ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunntncuaM. Am I right in assuming that labor as such is 
not too much in sympathy with cutting the budget where it may 
involve the common defense of the Nation ? 

Mr. Ritey. We are in favor of defense. We are not the ones to 
judge what is defense or what is needed in the way of taxation. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. You leave that to the Congress? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. That is why you have not been getting mail on 
the subject from us. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. Do you detect danger to our country from a 
sudden wave, caused by publicity, to cut the budget without proper 
consideration? Do you detect any danger to the country in such a 
move ¢ 

Mr. Rirey. Certainly. To take a meat ax and swing it wildly at 
everything around us is no scientific way to do anything. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. I am receiving letters, “Cut the budget 5 per- 
cent, 10 percent” and so on, right across the board. I am wondering 
if they realize, those that hold Government bonds, that they might be 
cutting the interest on the bonds. 

Mr. Rivey. That is right. We are living on a high plateau and the 
services of the Government have come about by popular demand. 
We do not believe in curtailing services to the people, once the Con- 
gress has established them, as long as there is need for them. 

Mr. CunntncHam. Thank you. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. No questions. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I would like to join with the other members of the 
committee in complimenting you for an excellent statement. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I would like to direct my remarks to H. R. 4911 and 
ask your opinion as to the type of schooling that should be given for 
which this bill provides. Do you think this should be a series of 3- 
or 6-month courses, or do you think it should be 2-week courses, or 
what is your thinking along these lines of educating civil-defense 
workers / 

Mr. Ritry. Well, this statement, of course, is a general statement. 
It is not intended to pinpoint any particular item in either bill. Now 
that I know you have that interest, if you will let me have a few days 
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in which I can prepare a more educated set of remarks on the thing, 
I think I can come up with something of that sort. 

It should be stated, I think, that it seems to me vacation periods 
might offer an opportunity for students to take up such courses. It is 
a change from the ordinary es and I believe would be wel- 
comed by many as ava sation project. I do not think it is that casual, 
but if it is to be intensive and to be brought head on with regular 
courses, I do not think that is a very good time to do it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I am talking mainly now about the education of 
civil-defense workers. 

Mr. Rizey. I thought you meant the students. 

Mr. Lankrorp. No, I mean the workers who will actually work in 
the civil-defense organizations, the volunteer workers. 

Mr. Rizr. I do not know that I have any preconceived notions on 
that thing. I wil be very glad to go to our civil defense committee 
and give you an authoritative type of approach to that thing which I 
think might be of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I would like to compliment Mr. Riley on his state- 
ment, and I know from years of knowledge of him that he has pre- 
sented many fine statements to the Congress and has been behind 
strengthening the standards of Government in every way. 

Mr. Ruzxy. Thank you, Mr. Bennett, and I might say you have been 
responsive to every reasonable request from us. 

Mr. Bennerr. I was interested about this matter of civil defense 
being a matter primarily on the shoulders of the Federal Government, 
and I think this record should be pretty clear that it is the feeling of 
this committee that it is a primary Federal responsibility. The ques- 
tion of States rights in my opinion does not occur here, because the 
question of States rights only arises in the 10th amendment, where 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States. This is cer- 
tainly a field for Federal activity. In my opinion, I believe the reason 
they have left this so much to State government is that they felt the 
Federal Government could not do some of the things in civil defense, 
but it seems to me there are big fields where the F ederal Government 
could go ahead in a very vigorous way. 

Mr. Ritey. Certainly. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you have any opinions with reference to bomb 
shelters being constructed in connection with big industrial plants 
that are being built? Would you favor the Federal Government as- 
sisting in having bomb shelters included in industrial plants now being 
constructed ? 

Mr. Rixey. I would say that since bomb shelters could be calculated 
to be a part of the cost of construction or the cost of doing business, 
that could well recommend itself to large companies, or small ones, 
for that matter, who want to conserve their finest wor kers, whether 
they be technical, professional, skilled, or semiskilled. 

Mr. Bennett. Much of that could be written off in income taxes. 

Mr. Rirey. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetr. But even if it could not, some subsidization by the 
Federal Government would seem to be in line, would you say ? 
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Mr. Rivey. Yes. It seems to me those companies could well take 
that into consideration and have built-in shelters of their own. As 
and they say 1960 is the critical year for intercontinental 
ballictice, when we will have no more than 15 minutes’ warning—if 
they do not have these shelters built in the plants, I do not know how 
it will be possible to get to mass shelters. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Durnam. Any further questions? 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Chairman, I did not want to take too much time 
previously because I did not want to take too much time from the 
other members, but there are two questions I would like to ask, if 
I may. 

Mr. Riley, on page 5 of H. R. 4910, subdivision (2), line 8, it pro- 
vides that the State shall equally maheD the financial assistance pro- 
vided by the Federal Government. Calling your attention to that pro- 
vision in this bill and to your statement on page 5 of your statement 
where you say “State lines will have little meaning’ >and “the danger 
of attack is a danger to the entire Nation.” 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. “ Areas outside the potential attack centers will have to 
be called on to give aid” and so forth. Suppose there is 1, 2, 3, 4 or 
more States that do not raise the money to match the Federal Govern- 
ment. In other words, suppose they neglect their own security. Then 
should the Federal Government step in and provide all the money nec- 
essary in that State / 

Mr. Riney. You have certainly posed a very interesting and thought- 
ful problem there, Mr. Doyle. I could only visualize the same kind of 
situation that might exist in the case of armed defense. What do we 
do in that case? We do not ask the States at all except through the 
National Guard, and I think that is largely subsidized or perhaps 
wholly aeyported by the Federal Government, or it might be match- 
ing funds, I do not know, I am not well informed in that field; but it 
seems to me your diagram is pretty well drawn right there. 

Iam sure of this. There are some States which are distressed today. 
Some States are getting overpopulated and their water supplies, sanita- 
tion, and so on are greatly taxed. You will notice if you read the 
financial pages big ads of new bond issues in millions of dollars. I 
would be a poor judge of the financial condition of State X, but some 
States do not seem to have the financial status of others. It may be 
they are having to pay higher rates of interest than other States; and 
also, enabling acts of the respective legislatures do not permit the 
States in some instances to go beyond a certain point in borrowing. 
It might involve a referendum vote, and those are not taken except on 
occasions. 

It seems to me that is something for consideration by a commission 
such as the Intergovernmental Committee or Randall, perhaps. That 
is something that perhaps should be given to them to thresh out. 

Mr. Dorie. My other observation, Mr. Chairman and the members 
of the committee, is that I want to call attention to the second para- 
graph of Mr. Riley’s statement, which I think is significant, and I 
want to make one observation about it. He said: “However, labor has 
always been particularly aware of the danger of Communist aggres- 
sion.” Asa member of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
Mr. Riley, I want to compliment you and your office for the very fine 
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work you always do in that very, very difficult field. I know, and I 
think we all know, that the dirty Communist conspiracy always tries 
to get its dirty fingers on labor. 

Mr. Ritey. And no government has ever fallen or gone behind the 
Tron Curtain until after labor unions were taken over and controlled. 
As long as we have free labor unions, we are in good shape. 

Mr. Doytz. I was pleased to see your recently published code of 
ethics where again you attack the Communist movement in our own 
Nation. 

Mr. Rirey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Personally, I do not think the new Communist consti- 
tution in our country adopted a couple of months ago means anything 
except subterfuge. 

Mr. Riey. I think Mr. Meaney was the first one to point that out, 
that the new programs were cut out of the same cloth. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you. 

Mr. Duruam. Any other questions? 

The next witness is Mr. S. A. Anthony, Jr., president of the Civil 
Defense Research Associates, Inc., New York. 

Is Mr. Anthony here? 

Apparently he is not here. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, we have a letter from Mr. Anthony 
stating that he will not appear. I will place it in the record at this 
point. 

THE Civit, DEFENSE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 21, 1957 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington 25, D. C.: 

Thank you, Mr. Vinson, for your letter of March 15. 

Unfortunately, there wasn’t time to get our group organized to testify before 
Subcommittee No. 3. 

We're grateful for your cooperation in this matter, and will hope for another 
chance sometime, 

Cordially, 
S. A. ANTHONY, Jr. 

The next witness is Keith L. Seagmiller, National Association of 
County Officials, Washington, D. C. 

Is Mr. Seagmiller here? 

Apparently he is not here. 

That will close the hearings on H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to make certain the hear- 
ings would not be closed, in case it became necessary to get more in- 
formation, which I would like to have, on removing the $100,000 ceil- 
ing on training of students. At the time the Civil Defense people 
were here we did not get into that in great detail. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I have some comments I would like to make on that, 
too, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon, the hearing on H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911 was con- 
cluded.) 





House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMirrer No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 11, 1957. 

The subcommittee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl T. Durham, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Durnam. Were you here at the ‘hearing which was held a few 
weeks ago on your measure ? 

Mr. Berry. We understand that some of the members of the com- 
mittee would like to ask some specific questions on some aspects of it. 
I have brought Mr. Wagner, head of our Education Service, Mr. 
Heffelfinger, of General Administration, and Mr. Baldwin, the Gen- 
eral Counsel, to answer those questions, if you so desire. 

Mr. Duruam. Have a seat. 

Mr. Price, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Price. No questions. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I should have, but they don’t come to my mind. I am 
not sure we talked about this bill, H. R. 4911, to repeal section 2 of 
the act of August 2, 1956. Did we talk about ‘that before ? 

Mr. Berry. I think we did. But, if there is more specific informa- 
tion desired, I think I can answer you. That is why these gentlemen 
are here; to answer specific questions. 

Mr. Core. I couldn’t ask any questions unless I know what it is 
all about. 

I would like to know what it is all about. 

Mr. Berry. All right; we will go at this in that manner, and I will 
have Mr. Wagner, who is the head of our Education Serv ice, explain 
the pur poses of the program. 

Mr. Cote. What is section 2 of the act of August 2, which this bill 
would repeal i 

Mr. Waener. That is the limitation of $100,000 on the amount the 
Federal Government can pay for travel of non-Federal students to 
Federal schools. 

Mr. Cote. Was that an afterthought? 

Mr. Waener. The limitation ¢ 

Mr. Coie. No; this H. R. 4911—why was it not included in the 
bill H. R. 4910? 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Cole, initially, when H. R. 4911 was proposed 
by the Federal Defense Administration, it was part of the other bill, 
that is, H. R. 4910. However, there were comments from the Justice 
Department and other Federal agencies that it was more appropriate 
to amend the act of August 2 by a separate bill, and we acceded to 
their suggestions. 

Mr. Coxe. H. R, 4911 amended a different act, although the subject 
matter is related to the Civil Defense Act? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Did you give us figures why you needed to spend more 
than $100,000 ? 
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Mr. Berry. I don’t know that I did at the time of this hearing, sir. 
I would ask Mr. Heffelfinger to explain the money aspects. 

Mr. Herrecrincer. It was anticipated in 1958 we would train 3,790 
students. The cost of such training, as it pertains to subsistence and 
per diem, would figure at $718,000 for the first year. 

Mr. Batpwin. I might add—excuse me, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cotz. What has your experience been in this phase of your 
operation? How many people have you trained previously ? 

Mr. Baupwrin. In the past we have not had the authority to pay 
subsistence and travel. All of the students that came paid their own 
expense, in the past, and the only cost we had was the cost of the 
actual training material and the instructors’ salaries. 

Mr. Cote. When did you get authority to pay subsistence ? 

Mr. Batpwin. We received authority last year to pay subsistence. 

Mr. Coxe. By this act, it gave you authority to pay subsistence ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. 

Mr. Corz. On trainees ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. 

Mr. Coz. But section 2 of that act put a ceiling of $100,000 on it? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. Sir, this legislation was passed last year 
late in the session, approved August 2, 1956. It was passed after the 
appropriation act. There was no appropriation amendment carrying 
itout. This amendment. the $100,000 limitation, was a Senate amend- 
ment. The bill passed by the House did not have this limitation. 
It was free of section 2, when reported by this committee and passed 
by the House. However, when it went to the Senate, the Senate im- 
posed a $100,000 limitation. The actual bill was passed in the clos- 
ing days of the session. For that reason, there was no attempt made 
to thrash out this question of the $100,000 limitation. 

Mr. Cotz. Was the entire cost of subsistence and travel anticipated 
to come from the Federal Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corz. I mean, was that cost expected to be shared in any respect 
by States and localities ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. This subsistence and travel is furnished in accord- 
ance with Government regulations, and I believe $8 a day was the 
amount established for the subsistence. 

Mr. Herrecrrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Batpwin. And it would be 100 percent if there were sufficient 
funds to pay 100 percent. With the $100,000 limitation, that would 
not be possible. 

Mr. Corr. Did you say the Federal payment was 50 percent ? 

Mr. Barpwin. No, sir. 

Mr. Core. 100 percent. 

Mr. Batpwry. In the travel aspect, if there is sufficient funds, to pay 
the total travel. The language as written is the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration shall furnish per diem and travel. 

It is proposed that the per diem aspect would be $8 per day. The 
travel aspect would be 100 percent, if there was enough money to pay 
travel. If there was not enough perhaps it would be 50 or 75 percent, 
or perhaps you would restrict the group which you would pay. 

Mr. Corz. What were your representations to the Congress last 
year when you got the authority to pay subsistence as to travel and 
cost 4 
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Mr. Waenrr. We estimated we would use for 1 particular course 
about $80,000. 

Mr. Corr. It was on that basis the Senate put on the limitation of 
$100,000. 

How many schools have you decided—how many additional 
schools ¢ 

Mr. Waener. We planned to use in 1958, 128 civil-defense courses. 

Mr. Batpwin. The purpose of this bill is to expand the program and 
extend it to others than the very limited courses which it could have 
been extended to, last year. 

Mr. Durnam. All the civil-defense administrators of each State are 
in accord with this request, are they not ? 

Mr. Batowin. Yes, they have favored it and supported it substan- 
tially last year, when it was before your committee. 

Mr. Durnam. AsI recall they did. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What would be the average number of trainees that 
would come per State to each of these schools ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Heffelfinger. 

Mr. Herrecrincer. About 90, sir. 

Mr. Price. Per State? 

Mr. Herrevrincer. We do not receive them by State, but it would 
average out at that. We anticipate 3,790. 

It would be divided between the 48 States. However, the States 
with the greater population would probably send more students. 

Mr. Wacner. Our experience has been in the schools we have been 
running without per diem costs, that most of our students come from 
the neighborhood of the school. 

Mr. Corte. You will need the repeal of this section, as contained in 
4911, in order to carry out the additional authority that you anticipate 
to receive from 4910. Is that it? 

Mr. Berry. No, not necessarily. 

Mr. Cote. You will need 4911, no matter what happens to 4910? 

Mr. Berry. Let us say this: 4911 can stand alone. The provisions 
of 4910 are not entirely dependent upon the passage of 4911. How- 
ever, the implementation of 4911 is largely an expansion of the civil- 
defense program and it is one piece of it. 

Mr. DuruaAm. Has 4911 been cleared by the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durwam. And that amount of money is in the budget forecast 
for supplementing in the event the legislation is approved ? 

Mr. Batpwin. The $100,000, the maximum amount under the pres- 
ent limitation, was in the President’s budget, as submitted, sir. The 
additional $618,000 was also in the President’s request as a forecast 
supplemental. 

Mr. Cote. You do not suggest a different ceiling. You want the 
lid off of that. 

Mr. Berry. That is what we are asking for. 
Mr. Corr. What would you settle for ? 
Mr. Barowtn. In the transmittal letter-—— 
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Mr. Cour. If they felt a disposition to place a ceiling of $100,000 
in the bill 12 months later it is a little optimistic to anticipate they 
will remove the limitation. 

Mr. Batpwin. We estimate—an additional $618,000 this year if the 
legislation is successful, and in subsequent years an increasing amount 
so that at the end of 5-year periods it would be up to $214 million and 
remain at that figure. 

Mr. Bennerr. Per year! 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. The additional cost is what you would encounter if the 
additional legislation is enacted ¢ 

Mr. Bauowin. This is the rate and manner in which we would pro- 
pose to administer this authority. 

Mr. Coxe. I find it very diflicult to get a picture of the legislation 
by picking at little questions here and there. I just don’t under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You plan to give 128 courses. Is that what I 
understood you to say 4 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Where will the courses be given ? 

Mr. Wagner. In Olney, Md., and Battle C ‘reek, Mich. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. What is the average length of the course? 

Mr. Wacner. One week. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is the average length. How do they range— 
now, what is the range? 

Mr. Waener. Most all are 1 week. There are a limited number 
which are 2 weeks, in advance rescue training. 

We also anticipate a 3 months course for a limited number of 
people. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. How many do you expect for the 3 months’ course? 

Mr. Waener. 150 in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. They are full-time civil-defense people, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Waener. Yes. They are the people who would be civil-defense 
executives so to speak—civil-defense managers. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. But the great bulk of them are 1-week courses ? 

Mr. Waaner. Pardon? 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Most of them are 1-week courses ? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Can the civil-defense volunteers for which these 
courses are set up—will they take a week ? 

Mr. Wacner. Our courses so far have been attended about 50 per- 
cent by volunteers, for the 1-week course. 

And generally paying their own way. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Of this 3,790 students, 1,995 would be full-time 
civil-defense employees. Is that right? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes. Under the—without the legislation. I think 
that would be true—no, I believe either way it would be true. 

Mr. LanxForp. No, with the legislation it would be true. 

Mr. Waener. That is right. 
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Mr, Lanxkrorp. You said it would take $718,000 to take care of the 
3,790 students. How many could you take care of for $100,000. How 
many can you take care of under the present law ? 

Mr. Wacner. We would take care of about 100 graduate students. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That would be the 100 who would go to the 3-month 
course ? 

Mr. Waener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. And you would cut out the others entirely ? 

Mr. Wacner. We would not pay per diem and travel for the others, 
no, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You would conduct the courses, though ? 

Mr. Waener. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lankrorp. How many do you anticipate would attend those? 

Mr. Wacner. We anticipate about the same number would attend. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. What same number ? 

Mr. Herrecrincer. We would have approximately—3,790. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. How many have you had so far in this fiscal year? 

If you expect 3,790 to come whether you pay per diem and subsist- 
ence or not, why should the Federal Government pay it? 

Mr. Batpwin. The purpose of this legislation is to enable those 
civil defense workers who volunteer their time and effort to civil de- 
fense to be able to come to these schools. They currently have to 
take time off from their job or use vacation time and they are not 
reimbursed for the expenses. 

Mr. LanxForp. They still would have to do that? 

Mr. Batowin. However, their travel expenses to and from the 
course site and their subsistence while there would be paid. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. You say whether this legislation is passed or not 
there would be the same number of students? 

Mr. Baipwin. Yes. But they would be a different group of stu- 
dents. Instead of having just the volunteers personally able to finan- 
cially bear the cost which are a small proportion of those now attend- 

ing, it would, in fact, permit the attendance of those volunteers who 
cannot, today afford to obtain the training. 

Mr. Durnam. This would not carry the authority to train students 
on the payment of per diem and subsistence. Would you cut it out? 

Mr. Batpwrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. The volunteer system did not work? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. That is the point of the whole thing—it was not suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. 

Mr. DurHam. You depended upon the States for 2 or 3 years to 
take this over and do something about it. But we got very little re- 
sults in the students taking this back to the States so we could at least 
raise the foundation for civil-defense program. 

What you are trying to do at the present time is carry out the pro- 
gram on a more realistic basis, and somebody has to pay it, whether 
the States or Federal Government, if vou have one. I have seen the 
training. I have been to Olney. I think it is good. You have to have 
some level. You cannot expect a man to come back here and stay an 
entire week, not getting anything back home, volunteering his time 
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and everything else for civil defense purposes, to pay his expenses 
and live here and go back broke. That is about the way it is. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Let me aproach it from a different angle. Will 
these students be selected by you ? 

Mr. Waecner. They will be selected by the State directors. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. What I cannot understand is, you want to make it 
possible for more students to come, but at the same time you say wheth- 
er you have the money or not, you will still have the same number. 

Mr. Wacner. We are looking for 

Mr. Durnam. You are expecting the same number ? 

Mr. Waener. Yes. But what we are looking for is more appropriate 
students. For instance, we badly need to train instructors who can 
further train people at the local level. 

Now we cannot get generally professional type instructors. 

Mr. Durnam. Go down the list of training. 

Mr. Waener. Rescue, radiation, warden training, casualty, care- 

Mr. Dournam. Put the whole list in the record, all the training 
courses you gave. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There will not be but 150 from all over the country 
who will take the 3-month course. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Waener. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Are there any others than the 3 months and 1 week? 

Mr. Waener. Yes. There is a 2-week course in rescue—heavy rescue. 

Mr. Lankrorp. How many students do you expect in that ? 

Mr. Wacner. What is the projection / 

Mr. Duruam. Those 150 are expected to go back to your States 
and take over the training and do it at the local level. 

Mr. Waener. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Are the 150 State employees or Federal employees ? 

Mr. Waener. We would hope to have some Federal employees. 
Most are State and city employees. 

Mr. Price. Has the State ever been approached on the basis of 
paying their expenses at least, on the basis they are State employees # 

Mr. Waener. That is what they do at the present time or else the 
man comes as a volunteer. 

Mr. DurHam. How many States are doing that today? As a rule 
there are very few. 

Mr. Waener. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. But some are. 

Mr. Wacner. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. How many do you expect for the 2-week course? 

Mr. Wacner. Two hundred. There is projected, and also a school 
for radiological defense course to be taught in the summertime to 
high-school teachers and that is a 12-day course, or 2-week course. 

Mr. Price. How many expect to take that ? 

Mr. Waener. Fifty. 

Mr. Hess. How much did the House reduce your appropriation 
requests ¢ 

Mr. Herrecrincer. From $139 million to $39,300,000. 

Mr. Hess. The $39,300,000, could you carry out a program like this? 

Mr. Herretrimcer. Not within that figure, no, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. I would like to state for the record right there, three 
bombs have been exploded by the Russians in the past few days. 
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Mr. Berry. That is right, sir. There is provision, incidentally, for 
an additional 50 million that we may request for those portions of 
H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911 which may be passed. 

It might also be pointed out that the majority of the programs we 
are asking for in this legislation come generally in the contributions 
area, and in this area the House did not cut our appropriation. 

Mr. Durnam. They only cut you in the stockpile items. 

Mr. Berry. Generally speaking, that is true, and that is a $70 million 
item. 

Mr. Duruam. I believe the Governor said that is not so serious. 

Mr. Berry. Well, that is a matter of judgment. People might 
differ as to the speed at which it should be carried on as it has not much 
to do with the day-to-day operations of our program. 

Mr. Price. Will this legislation be taken care of in the funds already 
approved ? 4h 

Mr. Berry. No, sir. We will have to go back to the Appropriations 
Committee and ask for additional funds. 

Mr. Price. How much ? 

Mr. Herrertrincer. $618,000. 

Mr. Price. How about H. R. 4910? 

Mr. Herrecrincer. $51,510,000. 

Mr. Berry. We will ask for all of the additional funds, if we get 
both 4910 and 4911 in their entirety. 

Mr. Price. I think Governor Peterson said it would require about 
$51 million ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Durwam. But that isin this year’s budget ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Price. That has nothing to do with what your committee ap- 
proved, but you want it increased by $51 million ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Do you think that is possible ? 

Mr. Berry. I donot know, sir. We can only try. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. No questions. 

Mr. Berry. I might say, sir, that the problem of appropriation 
would have no bearing on our desire to get the authority. The fact 
we might or might not get the funds in this fiscal year is a separate 
problem. 

Mr. Price. I asked a moment ago in the 3-month period, whether 
the States participated in the travel and subsistence payments. Have 
they ever been approached on the question of paying part of the ex- 
pense of these other students, and what is their reaction ? 

Mr. Berry. At the present time’they will pay all of it. 

pe Waener. They pay all of it or the person attending pays all 
of it ? 

Mr. Berry. I don’t think that is the question asked. 

Mr. Price. Do you have any idea who pays, the person attending 
or the States ? 

Mr. Waener. I think for most States the individual attending pays 
out of his own pocket. I do not know any State that selects all candi- 
dates for training and sends them to Olney at State expense ? 

Mr. Price. I am talking about the bulk. I am not talking about 
the ones actually full-time employees of the civil defense administra- 
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tion of the States. I am talking about these volunteer workers that 
you are trying to get into your school. 

Mr. Herrecrincer. The majority of the volunteer workers pay their 
own way to the school. 

Mr. Waener. I don’t know of any State which pays all of the 
volunteers’ way. 

Mr. Herrecrincer. It would be a very small minority. The only 
ones I have records of where states do pay their way, some States do 
pay the way of full-time employees, But the majority of your people 
are full-time or part-time volunteers, and we have to put up the money 
to get those people to come. 

Mr. Price. If you get this amendment through, will the States con- 
tinue to pay the way of the full-time employees ? 

Mr. Herrevrincer. I would doubt it. 

Mr. Price. You think they will throw that expense over to the 
Federal Government too ¢ 

Mr. Berry. We anticipated we would pay the per diem for State 
employees, as well as volunteers. 

Mr. Price. Who are now being paid for by the State if they 
come ¢ 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. We do not know for certain that they are 
being paid per diem and travel by their States, but I would at “least 
say in most instances, in the lower units of government they probably 
continue their salary and that sort of thing—keep them on the pay- 
roll. But that is as far as we go. 

And we take them all on the same basis. That is what we anticipate 
under this legislation. 

Mr. Price. In your discussion with the States, have they just abso- 
lutely turned thumbs down on any program that would have them 
paying the bill for these students coming in ? 

Mr. Herrevrincer. For the volunteers? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes. 

Mr. Herretrincer. States have refused to pay that, mostly because 
they lack the same legislation that we have. So that they do not have 
the authority to pay these people who are not State employees. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. First you mentioned, a little while ago, the 48 States; 
you did not mean that, did you? 

Mr. Berry. And the Territories, sir. 

Mr. Burns. I am very interested in Hawaii. I am a graduate of 
your civil defense school. I am a graduate of the first one at Olney. 
I was civil defense director of Honolulu and a graduate of your school 
at Olney, I think the first school you ran out there for c ity and State 
directors, and it is a good school. 

But I do raise a serious question as to the successes in the past. I do 
not want to take the time. We are coming down to the drop of the 
time here, but I think we should have some figures upon what your 
attendance has been in the past, and what you have done in getting 
your employees who are going to be basic to you, who are your present 
emergency forces. 

I have sent you a bunch from my city and county in Honolulu and 
I think there should be a participating program worked out there, 
where there is some payment at the local level, where there is some 
desire. But we face a terrific problem when we compare the amount of 
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travel we have to pay and the load is on the State. But we could 
send a lot more if there was a participating program from the Federal 
Government. 

And I think there is a need to train the fire department forces and 
other people who are your rescue units, county, city, and State people 
who form the basis for it. What is your thought on that particular 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Waener. I think I know what you are referring to. At the 
Federal courses we hope to teach the instructors. We provide them 
with what we call a package course, which will in turn permit them 
to teach this at the local level, at half the expense to the local level. 

In other words, we would put the package course on the contribu- 
tions program. I brought along one rescue kit, and this happens to 
be for rescue training ‘with which the instructor is provided as he 
leaves the Federal school. 

It contains the film strips, the visuals, the recordings explaining 
the visuals, the different manuals and the teaching guides, so that this 

can multiply the training in this case of rescue ‘workers in your fire 
and police departments or volunteers, at the local level. 

Mr. Burns. Are you not going to have trouble in your programs in 
States which are further advanced now than others, and making a 
course which fits your program in general. 

Mr. Wacner. Lam sorry, I missed the first part. 

Mr. Burns. Are you going to have trouble in making your course 
meet those who are presently well advanced at the present time and 
others who are not advanced at all ¢ 

Mr. Waaner. That isa trouble. 

Mr. Burns. I think you have different steps ¢ 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, this one, for instance, has three rescue courses, 
a basic one, light, and heavy. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t know whether my reasoning on this is sound 
or not, but I have always had a very strong opinion unless there is a 
compulsory education of young people on the high school level or 
some such level, it is very improbable we are going to have any large 
number of our population sufficiently instructed in civilian defense. 

With that thought running through my mind first I would like 
to ask if you think that is a fairly sound statement ¢ 

Mr. Berry. I think you are right, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. If you think that is fairly sound, which I think it is, 
I would like to ask what is the status of your progress in having State 
and local school systems to include compulsory education in this field 
in every high school throughout the country ? 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Wagner. 

Mr. Waener. This is done through the Office of Education. There 
is nothing compulsory at this time. i 

Mr. Berry. Are there any States in the Union that have compulsory 
education in this field at the high school level ? 

Mr. Wacner. None that I know of. The Office of Education of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has set up pilot 
workshops in three States, Connecticut, California, and Michigan, to 
develop material to put in the curricula of schools for civil defense. 
We met with teachers during the past year and tried to develop ways 
of working civil defense into the curricula of regular courses. Thev 
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finally developed this one book Education for National Survival, which 
is distributed to all of the schools of the country, to suggest ways that 
this can be worked into the regular course offering, something like 
aviation was done in earlier days, when they worked aviation problems 
into mathematics courses—thut type of approach. This goes to the 
book publishers to work into their publications. That is being carried 
on by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Bennetr. I am appreciative of this fine work you are doing. 
However, it seems to me, since you answered my first question affirma- 
tively, if the civilian defense is as important as most of us think it is, 
a great deal more work to speed up this process of civilian defense 
needs to be done, and I would like to ask you, for further clarifica- 
tion, is there any effort being made by civilian defense to discover 
ways of getting compulsory courses on the high school level, through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir; we are studying it, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, of course, is one of our cle legate agencies, With this par- 
ticular duty, as Mr. Wagner described. However, getting compulsory 
courses in the schools controlled by the States and other subdivisions 
is somewhat of a problem. 

Mr. Bennett. I understand it is somewhat of a problem, but it does 
not violate States rights if you agree with the State you should do it. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. The ultimate aspect raises itself on the State level. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. I feel that there would be no conflict of State rights. 
I was just wondering if you made any effort to get any States to in- 
stall it in the schools, because you feel it is important. 

Mr. Berry. We certainly feel it is important, and are working in 
that direction. At the moment we do not have any agreements or 
negotiations for agreement with any State, to my knowledge. 

In other words, we are not at that state of the art. But it should 
come. 

Mr. Bennett. You know of no compulsory program like in any 
high school of the United States ? 

Mr. Berry. I do not. 

Mr. Bennett. How many high schools in the United States have 
voluntary programs ? 

Mr. Berry. I doubt there are any. 

Mr. Bennerr. You doubt any high school in the United States has 
a voluntary educational program in the field of civilian defense. 

Mr. Waener. No; I do not have any idea of the numbers. I know 
Savannah, Milwaukee, Detroit, Los Angeles, and New York have a 
very good type of program in the school system. 

Mr. Bennett. Since you state this is so important to civilian de- 
fense, it would seem to me a great deal more emphasis should be put 
upon it. . 

Mr. Waener. I think we are approaching that through education 
of the school people. In addition to the publication which is some- 
what of an official Government publication, which I gave you, there 
is a National Education Association publication outlining a program 
which goes to all the teachers in the country, which the NEA puts 
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out under its own name, to help educate the teachers for civil defense. 

Mr. Byrne. May I inject, in answer to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida, isn’t some of that tied to the chairman’s bill, H. R. 
4910% Isn’t part of your troubles in that particular area ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerrt. It would seem to me there should be at least a ma- 
jority of the loc al school heads who, if asked by the Federal Govern- 
ment to put on a program in this field, would not only be willing but 
happy and anxious to do it, if it were properly organized, and the 
thought and content of it was such to be of a high school level. 

That is the res ison I am distressed about it, because I am convinced 
there are enough patriotic school heads throughout the United States, 
to make this a very successful program, and yet apparently it is not 
a successful program. 

Mr. Waa NER. The book, Edueation for National Survival, which 
I gave you is a suggestion of how this may be done in the school. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, I want to close my remarks by saying it is a 
suggestion, but you all feel it is vital to the survival of our people 
throughout the country, and therefore I think something stronger 
than a suggestion, perhaps a request by somebody in your agency, 
directed specifically and purposely to the he: ad of the school system, 
might be a good thing to arrive at, and my guess is if you did it efficient- 
ly, the great majority of the high schools throughout the United 
States might be happy to have the program if it is sufficiently thought 
out. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Kitchin? 

Mr. Krrcontn. No questions. 

Mr. Price. I see Governor Peterson has arrived. I understand why 
it was not possible for you to be here when we started the meeting. 

Do you have any desire to present a statement, Governor ? 

Governor Perrerson, I feel it might confuse the committee, so if 
it pleases you, I will be mute. 

I might just add, in response to a question of Mr. Bennett, we are 
proceeding along those lines and trying to get the support of the edu- 
cation people. 

As a matter of fact, they are very cooperative, but they have sug- 
gested they work it back through the States, rather than hand it out 
from Washington, and that is why it takes a little more time. 

Mr. Duruam. Are there any other questions 4 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your testimony here this morning. 

Evidently we cannot do any further work on these bills this morn- 
ing, so the committee stands adjourned. 

I would like to insert certain information in the record at this 
point. 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
Washington 6, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Cart T, DURHAM, 
Chairman, Sucommittee No. 8, Armed Services Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Council of State Governments has long been inter- 
ested in civil defense. We understand that your committee is now considering 
this subject. 

The following statements by State organizations and agencies relative to civil 
defense may be of interest to you and your committee: 

1. Progress Report on Civil Defense by the Special Committee on Civil Defense 
of the Governors’ Conference, approved on June 27, 1956. 
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2. Resolution on civil defense adopted on December 8, 1956, by the General 
Assembly of the States—the biennial meeting of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 
Very sincerely, 
FRANK BANE, 
Executive Director. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON CIVIL DEFENSE 
By the special committee on civil defense of the governors’ conference 
Unanimously approved by the governors’ conference on June 27, 1956 


The Federal Civil Defense Administrator has asked the governors’ conference 
to appoint a committee to work with FCDA in order to determine what changes 
in the Federal Civil Defense Act appear desirable and in what way it should 
be modified to bring about a realinement of the responsibility and authority 
of the Federal Government for civil defense. Modern science and weapons 
development have brought about such a reexamination and need for an expan- 
sion of Federal authority, including a development and testing of plans for 
the evacuation of the Nation’s crowded metropolitan areas. During the past 
5 years the range of blast damage from a single weapon has increased from 
an area of 50 square miles to some 1,250 square miles, and the harmful effects 
of radioactive fallout could conceivably cover an area greater than a single 
State. While the States still have an important part to play in civil defense 
the Federal Government should now assume greater responsibility. Many 
recent studies, including the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; the 1955 Review of Project East River Report; the Sarnoff memo- 
randum to Governor Harriman, which was presented at the 1955 governors’ 
conference; and the report of the National Planning Association, call for a 
reexamination of the Nation’s civil-defense program and the assumption by the 
Federal Government of more responsibility for it. At the same time every effort 
should be made to improve the status and prestige of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. ‘ 

The following suggestions are offered for the consideration of the governors’ 
conference : 

1. In view of the destructive potentialities of modern weapons including the 
widespread aftereffects caused by radioactive fallout, it is suggested that the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, should be amended so as to impose the 
primary responsibility for civil defense on the Federal Government. 

2. The present Civil Defense Act gives the Administrator broad and extra- 
ordinary powers during a civil-defense emergency which may be proclaimed 
by the President or by concurrent resolution of the Congress. However, such 
authority falls short of giving the Administrator power to supervise State civil 
defense forces under attack conditions. It now seems advisable, when a state 
of national emergency is declared, to give the President or his designee such 
additional authority. 

3. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator should be further authorized and 
empowered to direct the planning for the development of effective civil-defense 
agencies and organizations and to take whatever other measures are necessary 
in order to prepare the country for an attack and to bring about the rehabili- 
tation of the civilian population and economy after an attack. 

4. So destructive are modern weapons that a bomb drop on any of a number 
of our large metropolitan areas might directly affect parts of a number of 
States and numerous counties and municipalities. Since modern weapons are 
no respecter of State lines or local boundaries it is imperative that civil-defense 
plans in such areas be worked out on an interstate basis with the cooperation 
of the Federal Government. Authority to establish the necessary machinery 
to accomplish such coordinated planning exists, but it is desirable that the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator be empowered to encourage the formation of such 
regional civil-defense planning authorities and, if necessary, because of the 
failure of the local and State authorities to proceed, to establish such authori- 
ties. For the purpose of operations, however, it is felt that existing governmental 
lines of authority must be observed, recognizing the overall authority of the 
Federal Government, unless there is specific agreement to the contrary among 
the States affected. 











5. The Federal Civil Defense Administration should make contributions to the 
States for the establishment of necessary machinery to insure effective admin- 
istration of the civil-defense program. 

Such contributions should help pay for necessary personnel, training and travel 
costs, and other administrative expenses as well as equipment. Accordingly, it is 
suggested that grants to the several States for the establishment of civil-defense 
machinery should be on the basis of a 75 percent Federal contribution, 25 percent 
State and local contribution; and further, that such grants or contributions from 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration to the States should be made upon the 
basis of the submission by the State, or interstate metropolitan target zone, of a 
comprehensive plan for the organization and operation of a civil-defense program 
and the approval of the plan by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator before 
the State would be eligible for Federal grants. 

6. The commitee endorses efforts being made to combine the disaster-relief 
activities of the Federal and State Governments with the organization and train- 
ing activities of their civil-defense agencies. The work of civil-defense organiza- 
tions has been effective in lessening human suffering and property damage result- 
ing from various kinds of disasters, and it should be encouraged. 

The devastation caused by floods and hurricanes in recent months is com- 
parable to that which might result from a possible enemy attack. The avail- 
ability of trained and experienced civil defense and disaster relief workers at 
such times has proved invaluable. 


Civit. DEFENSE 
Resolution adopted by the General Assembly of States December 8, 1956 


Resolved, That due to increasing international tension and the development of 
even more powerful atomic weapons including intercontinental guided missiles, 
the General Assembly of the States endorse the recommendation of the special 
committee on civil defense of the governors’ conference that civil defense be rec- 
ognized as primarily a national problem and that Congress amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act to provide that civil defense be administered and operated by 
the Federal Government with the States and localities in a cooperating and sup- 
porting role; be it further 

Resolved, That the States and localities make a concerted effort to reappraise, 
review, and strengthen their facilities, programs, and policies for the adminis- 
tration of civil defense ; be it further 

Resolved, That Federal funds or grants now available for civil defense be 
extended to include State and local costs of administration, personnel, and equip- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the general assembly commend Val Peterson, now Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator and a former president of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, for the progress which he has made in a most difficult field, and particu- 
larly, for his humane and efficient administration of the Federal disaster-relief 
program which has been of benefit to the people of 35 States who in the past 3 
years have been stricken by such natural disasters as hurricanes, floods, and 
drought. 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Battle Creek, Mich., April 15, 1957. 
Hon. Cart DURHAM, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Civil Defense, 
House Armed Services Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the hearings on H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911, held on 
April 11, 1957, the subcommittee requested that a listing of courses taught at 
Federal Civil Defense Administration schools be supplied. 

Attached is the material requested. 

Sincerely, 
VAL PETERSON, 


NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE STAFF COLLEGE 


The National Civil Defense Staff College in Battle Creek offers several courses 
for those individuals who have major civil defense responsibilities in govern- 
ment, industry, and national organizations. The courses include orientation, an 
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appreciation of the effects of modern weapons, and civil-defense organization 
and operations. In addition to the classroom lectures, students are given prac- 
tical work in classroom discussions, workshops, and control center exercises. 
The staff college takes some of its courses to the States by traveling team. 

Following is a list of the courses with a brief description : 

Administration.—This course shows the role of civil defense in the light of the 
changing international situation; presents information on the nature and scope 
of probable enemy attack, including effects of such an attack on the local com- 
munity; reviews the assistance that State and local civil-defense organizations 
may expect from the Federal Government; discusses the principles of command 
and control in natural disaster as well as enemy-caused disaster. 

Operations.—This course acquaints students with the scope and magnitude 
of the problems confronting a city director and his staff as a result of a nuclear 
attack on a modern city; acquaints students with operational problems and as- 
sists them in breaking the problems down into manageable parts; presents prac- 
tical problems in achieving coordination of the services in operations ; familiarizes 
students with types of support resources available to city directors and means 
of obtaining them; acquaints students with means of using advance operational 
planning to delimit and facilitate operations; and equips students with prac- 
tical methods of conducting their own control center exercises and map problems. 

Principles of tactical evacuation.—This course acquaints students with the 
scope and magnitude of the problems confronting a civil-defense director and 
his staff in planning and implementing a tactical evacuation; reevaluates some 
of the fundamentals of civil-defense organization and operations especially rele- 
vant to evacuation ; acquaints students wtih the use of advance operational plan- 
ning to delimit and facilitate evacuation; presents practical problems in achiey- 
ing coordination of the services in evacuation; familiarizes students with the 
types of support resources available to a civil-defense director in evacuation, 
and means of obtaining them. 

Natural disaster.—This course presents information on disasters such as floods, 
tornadoes, hurricanes, blizzards, droughts, earthquakes, tidal waves, and fires, 
with emphasis upon warning and type of damage and casualty. Selected State 
and local civil-defense plans to meet natural disasters are reviewed. There are 
sessions on disaster communications and information programs, psychological 
reactions to disasters, damage assesment, and relationhips between the American 
National Red Cross and civil-defense organizations in natural disasters. Ex- 
tended sessions are held on the Public Law 875 project application process and 
upon the resources of Federal agencies which may be brought to bear on a major 
disaster situation. The course includes exercises and practice periods on prob- 
lems of disaster organization and project formation. 

Religious affairs.—This course acquaints students with the nature and charac- 
teristics of our adversary ; the effects of atomic, biological, and chemical warfare ; 
protection of vital records and documents; panic prevention and control; Chris- 
tianity and communism contrasted; mass burials, identification of dead, and 
reburial ; and civil defense and the rural clergymen and churches. The course is 
designed to give churchmen a general orientation to civil defense and to clarify 
the application of civil defense to the church, church institutions, and the clergy. 
The discussion is guided to cover such activities as ministrations to the sick and 
dying, care of children, divine services to many denominations, cooperation with 
other services, and the morale of the overcrowded town. 

Rural civil-defense planning.—This course is of particular interest to county 
directors of civil defense, directors of communities in rural areas and coordina- 
tors of rural civil-defense services. It includes a strategic briefing, outlining the 
potentialities of the enemy, and the nature and scope of a possible attack upon this 
country; the effects of atomic, biological, and chemical warfare upon crops and 
animals, and defense against this threat; and a special feature of the course is ¢ 
2-day exercise during which a county civil-defense plan is developed. Students 
are assigned operating positions in the organization, and act upon situations that 
might arise in the preattack period, attack, and reception phases. Situations 
emphasizing agricultural production and processing problems in postattack and 
rehabilitation periods are included. 

Industry defense.—This course is designed to serve as a forum and clearing- 
house for information pertaining to emergency planning, disaster control, and 
civil defense preparedness in and among plants, companies, and various indus- 
tries. Civil defense coordinators from industrial plants, institutions, and other 
large facilities attend. The course includes discussion by students, workshops, 
panel discussions, and lectures, and emergency plans of the companies repre- 
sented are discussed. 
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Welfare.—This course is designed especially for State and local civil defense 
welfare directors, emergency welfare officers, and others having a primary inter- 
est in the civil defense welfare program. Major emphasis is given to planning 
and organizing civil defense welfare services in the community and development 
of a welfare plan for a typical reception area. The class solves a series of opera- 
tional problems resulting from a hypothetical enemy attack. The course includes 
presentations and discussions on the relief and rehabilitation of the civilian 
population, the nature and scope of probable enemy attacks, the basic principles 
of survival planning, the civil defense organization, reception area planning, 
welfare and the warden services, welfare and health services, the role of civil 
defense in natural disasters, the psychology of fear and panic, radiological de- 
fense, principles of community planning and organization, and the recruitment 
and training of volunteers. 

Health Services Planning—The course covers the principles of civil defense, 
and the organization, administration, and operation of such services. Special 
problems pertaining to the emergency operation of such services are included, 
and the general theme emphasizes teamwork between health service groups and 
other services in all phases of operations. Enrollment in the course is open to 
physicians (including health officers), dentists, nurses, hospital administrators, 
sanitary engineers, pharmacists, and associated professional groups. 


NATIONAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE SCHOOL 


In order to develop a state of preparedness to be able to minimize the effec- 
tiveness of the radiological aspects of modern warfare, it is necessary to have 
many thousands of civil defense workers trained in the use of radiological survey 
equipment and the evaluation of the data obtained through the use of these 
instruments. This capability can most effectively be developed by utilizing, at 
the national level, personnel professionally competent in the field of radiological 
defense to train technically qualified key representatives from the State and 
local level. 

The requisite capability necessary requires that personnel be trained for sev- 
eral specific purposes. The National Radiological Defense School presents these 
courses : 


Course No. 1—‘“Instructors course for radiological monitors” 

Persons enrolled in this course receive the technical training necessary to 
enable them to train radiological monitors and instrument operators. The ma- 
jority of the training conducted by the National Radiological Defense School 
will be given in this area. 

Course No. 2.—Radiological defense officers course” 

This course offers advanced instruction to personnel having radiological de- 
fense training competence equivalent to that of course No. 1 for the purpose of 
giving standardized training to State and local radiological defense control cen- 
ter and field operations officers. (This course is presently being developed.) 
Course No. 3—*‘Radiological aspects of civil defense” 

The purpose of this course is to familiarize State and local civil defense di- 
rectors, administrators, and key service personnel with the civil defense prob- 
lems created by radiological effects of a nuclear attack as they relate to the 
overall civil defense effort and the specialized service operations. 


RESCUE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL 


The Rescue Instructor School trains key civil defense personnel from 
States, counties, municipalities, and industry in the skills, techniques, and op- 
erations of rescue. The key personnel then train additional rescue workers 
locally so that an adequate rescue service can be developed and maintained in 
readiness for war or natural disaster. The following courses are conducted at 
Olney, Md. 


The light-duty rescue instructor course (1 week) 

This course provides practical training in the skills and techniques needed to 
effectively carry out rescue within suburban residential areas where the prob- 
lem of access is generally limited to lightly damaged structures. The course 
includes casaulty handling, emergency first aid, instructor methods, reconnais- 
sance in rescue, shoring and bracing walls, surveying damaged structures, tools, 
equipment and vehicles, and the use and care of ladders. 
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The heavy-duty rescue instructor course (2 weeks) 


This course provides comprehensive and practical training in rescue tech- 
niques and is especially designed to prepare instructors for the job of training 
key personnel for rescue involving difficult access. The course includes sub- 
surface rescue operations; high-rescue operations; use of lifting devices; radio- 
logical monitoring; rigging rescue devices; trenching, tunneling, and shafting; 
heavy-duty tools, equipment, and vehicles ; and the use of masks. 


The advanced rescue instructor course (1 week) 


The course provides thorough and intensive application of new and additional 
instructor methods, operation, techniques, tools and equipment developed as a 
result of practical research in the field and at Olney. The course includes ad- 
vanced power access equipment; advanced rescue exerises; developments in 
rescue techniques; local rescue problems and solutions; maps and squad move- 
ment procedures; radiological contamination and monitoring; review of rescue 
skills and techniques ; and communications and records. 


(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned to the 


call of the Chair.) 
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